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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
on, Jesus Christ. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthines; of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


HAIRMAN NYE, of the Senate Munitions 
Investigating Committee, enumerates four 
things which he believes would help take the 

rofit out of war. These are: creating the office of 

ecretary of Peace, ranking in the Cabinet with the 
ar and Navy Secretaries, a ban on the movement 
pf American goods in United States ships to warring 

: ations, elimination of private manufacture of 

munitions, and increases of war-time income taxes 

‘to discourage profiteering.” 

These are interesting and, we believe, profitable 
puggestions. We are glad to see them coming from 
official sources. Though we are not in complete agree- 
ment with them, we hope they will be explored fully 
2nd worked out in some practical manner. Those who 
| re opposed to such suggestions will, of course, inter- 

In this con- 


Ss 
h 


rpose objections to all such innovations. 
nection it is well to remember that no change or im- 
provement in procedure in any field has been—or ever 
vill be—proposed which has not been declared vision- 
lary and impractical by those whose interests seemed 


| 


The idea of a Secretary of Peace is not a new one. 
iit has been urged by peace lovers many times. Indeed, 
it would seem logical enough to balance a Cabinet con- 
taining a Secretary of War by including a Secretary 
‘of Peace. This would at least give official stamp to the 
pacific announcements of the government. The 
‘Secretary of Peace, however, would presumably be 
eharged with the duty of dealing with other govern- 
ments in an effort to maintain friendly relations. In 
the performance of this duty he would, it seems to us, 
be constantly invading the field of the Secretary of 
State. For this reason and others we believe that a 
better set-up would be to give the Secretary of State 
more under secretaries and other additional help 
necessary to carry out the proposed educational and 
diplomatic work of the proposed peace portfolio, and 
to establish the office of Secretary of National Defence 
in the Cabinet. Under this secretary would be placed 
what are now the War Department and the Navy 
Department. These branches of the national defence 
would of course be headed by competent and respon- 
sible under secretaries. We would have every official 
of this department, from the Cabinet officer at the top 
to the newest private in the army or sailor in the navy, 


Taking the Profit Out of War 


constantly educated to the notion that he is part of a 
Department of National Defence, not a department of 
war or naval preparation. 

Ideas are the strongest things in the world. It is 
true that if you ‘“‘give a dog a bad name’”’ it is more than 
likely to live up to it. Now the “‘war department” 
name carries with it an idea that is bad and dangerous 
in our world. It belongs, in fact, to the world before 
1914. It is a part of that system of thought that 
accepted war as “inevitable,” to be ‘‘prepared for’ 
in time of peace. It belongs to a world in which wars 
were local affairs fought out by armies and navies, 
instead of general holocausts conducted by laboratory 
scientists with the aid of poison gas and germ cultures. 
The war department idea belongs to another world, 
not our world, in which many men of all nations are 
striving desperately to build permanent peace. We 
therefore think it extremely important that we 
abolish the name, and get us a new one that will build 
up a psychology of legitimate defence instead of 
preparation for war. An extreme pacifist ridicules our 
suggestion with a paraphrase. Said he: “‘A skunk by 
any other name smells just as bad.’”’ To which we 
reply: The policeman is armed, but he knows right well 
that he is an officer of peace, and so doesn’t conduct 
himself like a warrior. We believe our analogy is much 
more accurate than that of our pacifist friend. 

We agree with Senator Nye that a ban on ship- 
ment of American goods in United States ships to 
warring nations, like an embargo on arms, munitions 
and other vital supplies of war, would, if enforced, not 
only help take the profits out of war but also speedily 
cramp the style of the belligerents. Like many other 
desirable things, this proposal would be good if it 
could be made to work. 

We believe such a practice could be worked, but 
it would be a hard job. For here arises the question 
that confronts us in a thousand other situations, the 
question of common interests versus special interests. 
About such a procedure owners of ships would cer- 
tainly have something very definite to say. The 
manufacturers of goods would have their say, and 
the owners of stocks in many concerns would have 
their opinions and interests. Together these interests 
would protest in behalf of their “rights,” and doubtless 
conduct skillful lobbies influencing government officials 
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In a word, to enforce such a prohibition as Senator 
Nye suggests, the whole nation must be made to see 
and to understand that the common interest requires 
its enforcement. Further, those who think their 
interests are on the side of non-enforceement must be 
shown—what is slowly dawning on the minds of men— 
that nobody profits from war in the long run; and that 
the end of any future war will be horror and desolation 
for everybody. We believe this can be done, but by no 
short cut route, nor by doctrinaire propagandists. 
About the proposal to eliminate the private manu- 


facture of munitions much the same considerations . 


hold. Certainly there is no ethical justification for 
private individuals making profit from the materials 
of war. Indeed, the practice has been shown in recent 
revelations to stimulate the ugliest form of human 
greed. We have not forgotten the American gentleman 
who disgraced the nation by his efforts to wreck a 
disarmament conference at Geneva some years ago. 
The friends of peace, however, ought to consider 
honestly and carefully the practical obstacles in the 
way of government manufacture of munitions. If 
armament-makers now lobby to increase the manu- 
facture and sale of war supplies, producers of raw 
materials that go into munitions, and the like, would 
undoubtedly lobby for the same purpose, if the 
government were manufacturing its own arms and 
munitions. The problem of human greed pushing us 
toward war would not be solved by government manu- 
facture of munitions. Nevertheless this practice would 
or could be made a long, useful step in the direction of 
taking the profits out of war, and taking the profits out 
of war would certainly be a long step in the direction 
of establishing peace. After all, the first interest of the 
steel people, the oil producers and the chemical manu- 
facturers, is in making and selling the instruments of 
peace. 

Finally, we believe that Nye is dead right about 
the desirability of increased taxes on wartime incomes. 
This, too, would be hard to accomplish, but it could 
and should be done. 

We believe that the profits can be taken out of 
war, but we know it is going to be a long, hard, com- 
plicated job. It demands the best thought and deepest 
consecration of our generation. 

* * 


SIGNS OF HEALTH IN THE MOVIES 


E have been severe in our comments on the 
movie industry in the past, and it is quite 
possible that we shall continue to be in the 

future. We believe in being fair. Lately we have 
noted some signs of health in movie reviews and pre- 
views. The movie people are soon to present Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair’ in technicolor. If they do a 
good job on it this will be a production well worth 
seeing. Among other ambitious and potentially 
worth-while pictures soon to come out, are Poe’s 
“The Raven’’ (certainly not for children), “The Three 
Musketeers,” and Dante’s “Inferno.”’ Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Main Street” is due to come out in movie version 
next season. We don’t like some things about ‘Main 
Street,” but we think it will be good for the people 
to see themselves satirized thus on the screen. 

Just how well these proposed projects in the film 


world will work out remains to be seen, but they have 
distinctly good possibilities. We are constrained by 
the force of facts, however, to repeat that the burden — 
of proof rests on the movie-makers. Their past per- 
formances have robbed us of all reasonable basis for 
confidence. We shall know that the movies mean 
business about their promises to reform when they 


have reformed. 
* ok 


SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE 


NCE upon a time there was a minister or priest 
of the Episcopal Church who lived in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was rector of St. John’s © 

Church, which stands across a little park from the 
White House, and the old church was called the 
“Church of the Presidents,’’ because so many Presi- 
dents had worshiped there. This man was named 
Roland Cotton Smith, and he was prominent not — 
only in his church but in the exclusive society of 
Washington. He was a good deal of a club man, often — 
to be found at the Cosmos Club in Washington, or at | 
the Century Club in New York, laughing and joking, 
and generally the center of a happy little group. He 


was a good liver in the best sense of the word, for he 


loved life, believed in it, made friends and enjoyed 
his friends. b|. 

Roland Cotton Smith was in the direct line of — 
descent from the Rev. John Cotton, and there had — 
been a clergyman in every generation. His father, 
the Rev. John Cotton Smith of New York City, was 
one of the most popular Episcopal rectors who ever 
served in that great center. Theson of Roland Cotton 
Smith, a lovely fellow, died as he was emerging from 
boyhood, and the line of clergymen from Colonial 
times down was broken. 

Though he had a great Puritan background, 
Roland Cotton Smith did not like controversy. He 
was not equipped for polemics. He liked beauty, 
goodness, honor, chivalry, fair play, sportsmanship, 
friendly relations with men. Hewas a gentleman, 
and loved those noble human qualities that make the 
gentleman. If he was intolerant of anything, it was 
of intolerance of every kind. And he detested sham. 

There came a time in Washington when a group 
of people, who believed that they were public-spirited 
and far-sighted, felt that a change ought to be made 
in the administration of the public schools. They had 
confidence in the man who in those days was the 
minister of the Universalist church in Washington. 
They went to that man, asked him to take the presi- 
dency of the Board of Education, look into things, 
and, if they were as represented, to go through with 
the matter and to get a new head for the schools. 

The Universalist minister did just that, but in 
doing it he went up against the most powerful business 
interests of the community, a number of the citizens’ 
associations and other influential groups. 

There came an hour when it was the most un- 
popular thing that one could do in Washington to say 
a good word for this Universalist minister, or to de- 
fend the policies of the Board. 

Roland Cotton Smith, hating a row, entirely out 
of that special row and under no obligations to any- 
one to get into it, chose that hour to come out for the 
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Board of Education and its much-assailed head. He 
was flat-footed about it, did not mince matters, and 
showed up to the community the utter injustice of the 
attacks. Back of his words, there lay the prestige of 
his high position and of his contacts. He was the 
rector of many powerful people. He had had Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt for his parishioner. He had con- 
firmed the Roosevelt and Taft children. He had as- 
sisted at Alice Roosevelt’s wedding. He was a great 
figure. He risked all his popularity in getting into one 
of the bitterest local fights ever seen in Washington. 
He was right, and the years have vindicated his 
judgment and the decisions of the Board. 

__ The present writer happened to be the Universal- 
ist minister in question, and he retains a vivid memory 
of what the action of Roland Cotton Smith meant 
when the going was very heavy. 

_ We must not convey the impression that this 
action in the school fight was just a flare-up in his life. 
More than once within his own communion he rushed 
to the aid of the liberals when he could just as well 
have stayed on the fence. He backed up The Church- 
man in this country, and he gave his counsel and sup- 
port to the Modern Churchman’s Union in Great 
. Britain. 

Now Cotton Smith has gone. At his summer 
home in Ipswich, Mass., on August 30, he laid down 
the burden. For years the heart disease from which 
he was suffering slowed him up, but did not stop him. 
Only as recently as last spring he went to Washington 
to take charge temporarily at St. John’s, at the time 
without a rector. He dared not preach then lest he 
die in the pulpit, but he kept the parish running. 

There are some who might see in this man of in- 
dependent means and cameraderie ‘“‘just another 
fashionable rector.”” We happen to know that be- 
hind the quip and joke there were deep convictions. 
Under the carefully tailored exterior there beat a 
brave heart. In this man of the world, there was a 
man of God. Hewas a knight like Bayard, sans peur 
et sans reproche. He will be quite at home in heaven. 


* * 


WELCOME TO DR. ETZ 


HE General Superintendent has returned from 

a trip around the world. On Tuesday morning 

after Labor Day, he was at his desk facing a 

mountain of work. He brought with him new knowl- 

edge, new enthusiasm, new faith in the cause that he 
represents. 

During the past four months Dr. Etz has studied 
our own work in Japan and in Korea, has come into 
contact with important religious leaders in India, 
China and other countries, has attended the Congress 
of Liberals in Copenhagen, and has broadened his 
outlook by visiting great centers of life and thought 
in both continents. 

It is a good thing for a man working in a universal 
religion to have some touch, slight though it may be, 
with many peoples, many countries, many civiliza- 
tions. Dr. Etz comes back better fitted for his own 
work. What is even more important, he comes back 
with his spirit quickened and refreshed. 

We have seen the General Superintendent, have 
heard part of his story, have caught his enthusiasm, 


have looked at his pictures, have seen some of his 
beautifully colored slides, and we can say that we are 
overjoyed that the trip has turned out so well. He 
cannot go everywhere and speak, but he intends to 
go with his message to our conventions and associa- 
tions, and we are confident that he will take things 
out of the minor key and make the major chords 
heard. 

We are struck with the use that Dr. Etz made of 
his opportunities all around the world. He has seen 
much and learned much, because he has known how to 
find the men in every land who were in sympathy 
with the great principles for which he stands. 

We do not here attempt to anticipate what will 
be said in Boston at the City Club on the 19th, but 
we predict a heartening message. And here and now, 
for the great circle of Leader readers, we welcome the 
General Superintendent home. 

*k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We sincerely trust our readers are following the 
revelations made before the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the operations of the munition makers of 
the country. Lobbying, getting powerful members 
appointed to important committees, engineering 
claims for millions through Congress, all are shown up. 
The whole thing strikes the mightiest blow against 
militarism delivered in a generation. 


Said President Roosevelt to the drought-stricken 
farmers, commenting on their problem: “I would not 
fool you by saying that we know the solution. I 
believe in being frank, and what I can tell you from 
the bottom of my heart, truthfully, is this: if it is 
possible for us to solve the problem we are going to 
do it.” 


The magnitude of the drought problem appears 
in these figures of the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion report. ‘‘Twenty-four states, comprising sixty 
percent of the area of the United States and con- 
taining twenty-seven million people,’ had been 
affected when the report was issued early in August. 


Dilworth Lupton and Tracy Pullman have 
united in a message to Cleveland church folk saying 
in substance that our fundamental problem is spiritual, 
not political or economic, but that spiritual-minded 
people must devise a new technique adequate to an 
era of abundance. 


As a Universalist we are inspired by a recent 
sentence of Dr. Rosenberg, Hitler’s official leader of 
“culture,” to suggest a Universalist mission to Ger- 
many. He said: “The race-bound national soul is the 
measure of all our thoughts, aspirations of will and 
deeds, the final criterion of our values.”’ 


And if we do not use the armed forces of the state 
to preserve order and to enforce the laws, strike or 
no strike, what becomes of government? 


From a joke, to a nuisance, to a menace—such 
is the evolution of Huey Long. 
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Impressions of the Congress of Religious Liberals 
Lee S. McCollester 


presses one with a feeling of security, prosperity, 
cleanness, and a people industrious but sure that play 
is a part of a wholesome life. These are especially 
the feelings of any who have come through Germany, 
and have had to show their pocketbooks on entering 
and leaving the country. 

The Church of the Congress—a Unitarian church, a 
little out of the center, but on a broad street. A 
resident of the city said to me, ‘““That church is a fine 
force in our city and the minister is much respected 
by us who are not of his congregation.” 

The Weather—cool, frequent showers which no 
one minded. These showers came down in torrents 
for a few minutes, and all ran to cover or put on 
rubber coats, and then the sun came out surprised 
that any one had spoken of rain. Such cloud effects 
one seldom sees, and to a visitor they are exceedingly 
delightful. 

The Company—notable in personnel and in num- 
bers, in variety of race and residence, and in the social 
and intellectual and religious standing of its members. 
There was a definite expression of good will, tolerance 
and devotion to the great ideas of the brotherhood of 
man. ‘There were several marked types of face and 
dress, and in all there were more marked evidences of 
high purpose and consecration to the welfare of man- 
kind. 

The Subjects Treated. These covered the ranges 
of the theoretical and the practical. Individual fads 
were not mentioned, but grounds for common effort 
were discussed. The first morning sessions—Wednes- 
day—had three papers on “The Bearing of Religion 
on Practical Life.’”’ The speakers were from Stras- 
burg, Vaugede and the United States. The last was 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, on “Our Actual Task’’—a paper that 
called forth from all enthusiastic approval. Thursday 
the theme was, “What Does Revelation Mean to 
Us?” and one of those presenting papers was President 
John A. Cousens of Tufts College, who discussed the 
problems of the day and the part that liberal religion 
should take in moving mankind toward moral and 
spiritual conduct. It was an able paper and the 
layman’s views were cheered. Following this were 
papers by Dr. Varga, Rumania, and Dr. Rufus Jones, 
of the United States and of the Society of the 
Friends. The discussion was led by Dr. Duhue of 
Sweden. 

Friday the theme was play and sight-seeing. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty in buses left the City 
Hall Square for an all-day tour along the sea to Kron- 
borg Castle and to Frederiksborg Castle. There 
were showers, sunshine, beautiful views, and a jolly 
party of people from all parts of the world. It was a 
trip to be long and gladly remembered. 

Saturday the theme was “Liberal Religion and 
the Church Universal.” Dr. McCollester, chairman 


of the session, congratulated the company on using 
his favorite term, ‘‘Universal’—a part of his de- 
nominational name—and in a brief introduction sug- 
gested that on separating the members should carry 
away as uppermost the great items of the spirit that 
unite and forget all minor differences of race, lan- 
guage and custom that differentiate. The three ad- 
dresses of the morning were by Dr. H. J. Rossington 
of England, ‘The Position of the Religious Liberal in 
the Church Universal,’ a remarkably fine analysis of 
the evolution of Liberalism; and Dr. Capek on “Our 
Relation to the Ecumenical Movement.’ Dr. Capek 
was one of the most vital men of the Congress, and 
his address laid emphasis on the social aspects of 
Liberalism. The third speech was by Professor Werner 
of Bern on “Christianity and World Religions’—a 
plea for recognition that God was interested in men 
of all ages and races, and had made a continuous and 
adequate revelation to all races. 

These morning sessions were all held in the Uni- 
tarian church, and it was notable how constant was . 
the attendance and how intense the attention, whether 
the address was in one’s own tongue or a foreign 
language. 

There was a well arranged plan to promote ac- 
quaintance and social fellowship. One evening we 
met at the House of Parliament, where there were 
addresses by local representatives and city authorities, 
and following a reception. On Wednesday evening 
was a public meeting in Concert Palace, where all 
addresses of five minutes each were broadcast. All 
interests of the Congress were represented—-Copen- 
hagen, Philippines, Czechoslovakia, India, Italy, the 
United States, and Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke a fine and 
illuminating word for Japan and the Liberal cause 
there. Dr. Etz was on his way home from a trip 
around the world, with special reference to the status 
of Liberalism at different centers. 

An interesting social event was a visit to the 
Town Hall and an addres. by the Mayor, who evi- 
dently is an avowed religious liberal 

Besides these meetings were meetings of the 
women and a dinner. The Unitarian Alliance was 
represented by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Boston. 
Several women of the Liberal faith were present from 
England, Holland, and Middle Europe. Another 
vital part of the Congress was the youth meeting, 
where young people spoke freely their hopes of a 
new freedom of thought and a new exhibit of 
justice. 

The sessions of the theological school which pre- 
ceded the Congress, while not largely attended, were 
a real success and established the fact that there should 
be a school of Liberal Religion established somewhere 
in Kurope. Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College, 
one of the lecturers of the school, suggested the send- 
ing of American theological students abroad and 
American theological schools inviting theological 
students in Europe to come to America, and that free 
tuition be provided for men of high rank. 

Each day’s session began with a religious service 
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led by members of the Congress: Wednesday, Dr. 
Bauer of Basel; Thursday Dr. Prochaska of Prague; 
Saturday Dr. Wemmelund of Denmark. The preach- 
ing service on Sunday was by the new president, Dr. 
Alfred Hall of Sheffield, Eng. One of the Americans, 
who was chairman of meetings and had a leading part 
in all proceedings, was Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 


dent of the American Unitarian Association. Dr. 


Cornish had many suggestions for increase of in- 
terest in European Liberalism and for increase of 
sympathy of all free countries in the difficult problems 
now faced by Middle Europe, and especially for re- 
ligious liberals in Germany, from which country 
no clergyman dared to come to this Congress. Dr. 
Cornish had just returned from visits in Unitarian 
centers of Europe. 

A strong feeling was developed by these discus- 
sions and by the conferences that we must not expect 
likeness in all details, but unity of spirit. Liberals 
will be different in methods and phrases, but alike in 
spirit and purpose. It is -the spirit that counts. 
Americans must not underestimate the liberalism of 
Europe. It is not whether they are on the same plat- 
form in details as are Americans, but how far have 
they come on the road to liberalism in countries where 
is a lack of free speech and right of private opinion. 
Somewhat backward nations have really come a long 
way from where they started, and their courage 
against opposition deserves our admiration. It is 
evident that European liberals need and deserve all 
the sympathy we can give them out of our too little 
appreciated freedom. 

One of the most important figures of the Con- 
gress was Professor van Holk, who has been secretary 
and now, finding it impossible to give the time he 
has been giving in the past, has been made ex-vice- 
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president, which means that he is secretary and has 
two assistants. He will direct and others will attend 
to the details. Everyone expressed admiration for 
the versatile way in which Dr. van Holk changed 
from one tongue to another, and was always ready to 
explain a plan or program, or discuss a situation. 
He was always leading the social events, and ready 
with his advice as to the things to be done and the 
best way of doing them. 

Nineteen theological schools were represented in 
the Congress, and a special meeting was held to con- 
sider what can be done for the future. The chief 
address at this was made by Dr. Cornish, who called 
the conference. The total attendance at the con- 
ference was 341—a very satisfactory attendance. 

One of the interesting times of each day was the 
devotional service preceding the Congress, and of 
this service one of the unique features was the singing. 
A book had been prepared for these serv!ces with 
liberal hymns and the words written in three lan- 
guages—so that though the tune was one the words 
of Theodore Parker’s great hymn were sung in Eng- 
lish, Danish and German. The tune controlled, and 
the predominance of men’s voices gave a most im- 
pressive effect. The difference of tongues was lost in 
the unity of the music. Perhaps this is suggestive 
of what this Congress means—many voices, many 
tongues, many different countries, but one great lib- 
eral spirit rising from all corners of the earth. 

It is not possible now to give the names of all 
present, but this should be of interest to our people, 
that all Universalists on the program were present 
and performed their parts, and that all the official 
delegates appointed by President Friend were at the 
meetings—Messrs. Etz, Moulton, Metz, Butler and 
McCollester. 


On a Mission Around the World 


XIII. 


Of Japan and the Japanese 


Roger F. Etz 


=] AM away from Japan. I have purposely de- 
4] layed writing much as to my general impres- 
sion until I could let experiences soak in, and 
perhaps arrange themselves in some sort of 
In other words, I have been trying to digest 


order. 
what I have seen and learned in order that something 
definite may be said. 

Of the general political situation I shall have little 
to say, as I do not feel myself competent to judge in 


these matters. On this subject I have had to take the 
opinions of missionaries and teachers who have been 
in Japan many years, of newspaper men, of men in our 
gover ment service, and of Japanese with whom I have 
talked. There is much fomenting of the nationalistic 
spirit, and much talk of Japan’s need for great defen- 
sive forces, both army and navy. The army leaders 
are still in the saddle and are carrying out their long 
planned program of building up the national defence. 
On the other hand, with few exceptions, all of these 
observers agree that there is taking place very rapidly 
a change in sentiment and emphasis. The fall of the 
Saito Cabinet was predicted for a long time in the 


public press, but this Cabinet held office longer than 
any other in recent years. There is strife among 
the military leaders. Someone high up in authority is 
exercising a check on military ambitions. The last 
few months have shown a decided swing toward a 
much saner and more pacific policy than has been 
pursued for years. 

I pass these opinions on for what they may be 
worth. There are, of course, observers who would 
express views contrary to these, but I did not meet 
many of them. I am quoting an overwhelming ma- 
jority of those I did meet. All agree that Japan has 
extremely serious problems to be solved, that she has 
made some serious blunders of policy and diplomacy, 
but they also agree that a new day seems to be dawn- 
ing. 

Japan seems to be having an era of prosperity. 
Everywhere one goes, new buildings are being erected, 
factories are being enlarged, and those which already 
exist seem to be operating on a full schedule. She is 
out to capture the markets of the world, and seems to 
be in a fair way of being the greatest competitor the 
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other industrial nations will have to meet. Without 
a doubt, she will have to face some radical readjust- 
ments in conditions as she develops further. An 
editorial in one of the newspapers, printed in English, 
called attention to the fact that a certain concern 
had paid dividends of eighteen percent on its stock 
for the last six months of last year, and would be 
able to increase this for the first six months of the new 
year, while at the same time they were paying wages 
averaging forty-five cents or less per day. Another 
concern paid its retiring president a bonus or retiring 
gift of approximately one million dollars, but to do it 
cut the already pitiably small wages twenty percent. 
The labor movement is not strong, but it is incon- 
ceivable that such conditions can be maintained in- 
definitely. 

The Japanese are tireless and skillful workers. 
The most vivid impression one gets is that everyone 
is busy all of the waking hours, and these are many. 
The little native stores and shops never seem to close, 
unless on the first and the fifteenth of each month, 
and many of them do not do this. Work in the fields 
is limited only by the hours of daylight available. It 
seems that students in uniform may be seen any time 
of day or night traveling to or from school. And 
everyone carries something all of the time—bundles 
done up in furoshski, brief-cases, baskets or school 
bags. The baggage rack of a car on a long distance 
train is a revelation as to the size, number and variety 
of bundles travelers can manage to accumulate. Much 
of the load of Japan, speaking physically, is carried on 
the backs or shoulders of the people, including, of 
course, the babies. In many of the small stores or 
shops the living quarters of the family are back of the 
sales or work rooms. 

On the other hand, the Japanese are the greatest 
travelers I have seen. Every train seems to be 
crowded, any time of day or night. Every shrine or 
temple or beauty spot has the appearacne of a per- 
petual holiday, with countless pilgrims alone and in 
groups there to visit. Whole schools under the guid- 
ance of teachers are taken periodically to visit the 
famous and beautiful places of their land. The 
clatter of wooden shoes on the pavements and the 
sight of these same shoes parked outside the temples 
while their owners are within, are perhaps the two 
most vivid memories of all of these places. Crowds 
of children and adults, orderly and silent, lined up 
before the entrance to the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, 
bowing in reverence and homage toward the palace 
and the Emperor, are sights not soon to be forgotten. 
Whatever we may think of the philosophy back of 
this, it is a strong binding force in the life of the people. 
I have the feeling that, perhaps more than any other 
people, the Japanese have a love for their beautiful 
and sacred places because of the education they have 
received from earliest childhood through these fre- 
quent visits and pilgrimages. 

Education is highly prized. Every school is 
crowded, and there is no greater disappointment in 
life to a Japanese than failure to pass the entrance 
examinations for a school. I am told that college and 
university students literally starve themselves so that 
they may continue in their courses. This results 
many times in the development of serious diseases 


from which they never fully recover. The surplus of 
college and university graduates creates a serious 
problem of employment, as it does in our country, and 
many are the disappointed graduates who cannot be 
placed on the completion of their courses. 

Another impression of Japan is of the uniform 


-courtesy of the people toward the foreigner. Of 


course, the politeness of the Japanese is proverbial. 
The ceremony of bowing low upon meeting or leaving 
an acquaintance is universally known. I tried to find 
out the rules of this game. All I could learn is that 
it is a kind of endurance contest. You bow, watch the 
other fellow out of the corner of your eye, and if you 
succeed in making one more bow than he does, you 
win. Seriously speaking, however, in most respects 
this is a land of polite people. Courteous service in 
stores, hotels, restaurants and on trains is universal. 
Imagine two trainmen on American trains stopping as 
they meet on a station platform to tip their caps and 
bow to each other, and yet this is not an unusual thing 
in Japan. Also imagine an American train conductor 
bowing, tipping his cap and apologizing to you for 
asking for your ticket, and repeating the same process 
as he returns it to you. 

Nowhere was there the slightest indication of any 
feeling against us as Americans, and I am told by 
those who have lived there many years that only on 
very rare occasions, when there were special provoca- 
tions, has there ever appeared any anti-American feel- 
ing. On the other hand, even strangers were always 
willing to lend a helping hand in any difficult situation 
in which we found ourselves, and Japanese friends 
and acquaintances were marvelously thoughtful and 
helpful. 

The religions of Japan are principally Buddhism, 
which came from India by way of China—in fact 
many things which we associate most closely with 
Japan came from China, such as tea—and Shintoism. 
It is difficult to get any clear-cut conception of the 
exact teachings of these two religions. Buddhism is 
separated into many different sects, with minute sub- 
divisions even among these groups. Great and beauti- 
ful as many of its temples are, it lacks several ele- 
ments which we feel are absolutely essential to re- 
ligion. Perhaps most outstanding of these is the lack 
of any sense of the value of human personality, and 
therefore the absence of any social vision or influence 
to improve human conditions. Like every general 
statement, this one is not strictly true, as there are 
Buddhistic Young Men’s Associations patterned 
after the Y. M. C. A. I was told of a new temple 
being erected in Tokyo which provides for the de- 
velopment of social work, including modern social 
dancing with mixed crowds, something almost un- 
heard of here. Shintoism is a mixture of religion and 
patriotism. In the countless shrines, large and small, 
are enshrined the spirits of the people’s ancestors. 
The noted shrines are the spiritual burial-places of 
the great leaders of the past, no matter where their 
bodies or ashes may have been buried. The influence 
of this reverence for ancestors—call it worship if you 
will, although it is more than that—-is very marked. 
Whatever is done is with a view of pleasing the spirits 
of the ancestors. When one of the royal princes started 
on a mission to the Emperor of Manchukuo, the 
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papers reported that he went to the shrine of one of 
his ancestors to report the coming trip and to seek a 
blessing on his mission. 

Regular Sunday services, such as we have, are 
unknown to the temples and shrines. In some of them 
services are held, for example, on the first and fifteenth 
of each month, when many stores are closed and 
many people have holidays. Festival and special 
days are observed with traditional processions and 
ceremonies, and special services for groups of people 
and on many occasions are held. 
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There are many elements which Christianity can 
supply to the people in addition to the worth-while 
teachings of their own religions. Perhaps the most 
outstanding of these is a sense of the value of human 
personality, a consciousness of the reality and the 
power of God, and a social impetus which will carry 
religion over into the realms of service and reform so 
much needed. It cannot and should not supplant 
the many beautiful and worth-while elements of the 
inherited religions of the people, but should amplify 
and socialize them. 


Nature and Human Nature 


XLI. Rooted in the Soil 
Johannes 
NIH IS is a frank account of ancestors. It is a had their own special frontier to hold on the north. 


reverent pilgrimage to sacred places which 
to the passer-by look like ordinary houses 
and lands, like meadows, pastures and oat 
The stoneboat has carried away the founda- 


fields. 
tions, the plow has turned under the relic, the axe 
has felled the battle tree, the progressive farmer has 
blown the historic boulder to bits, but the sacred 
places live in the records and in the hearts of all who 
read. 

To write of my ancestors is not boasting, though 


it may appear so to the unimaginative. There are 
so many of these ancestors! As near as I can figure it, 
I have about two hundred and fifty grandfathers and 
grandmothers for the period between today and the 
settlement of my native county in 1718. Go back 
one generation farther and I have five hundred, and 
one more and [| have one thousand, so the mathema- 
ticians may easily figure how much noble or ignoble 
blood runs in my veins from the hero or the churl of 
early times. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes reminded some of the 
bluebloods of his day that about the most unpleasant 
figure that could appear at the breakfast table some 
morning would be the paternal ancestor of a few 


generations back. Quite certain this is. But it is also. 


true that about the most interesting person we could 
talk to would be the great grandfather who fought 
in the Revolution, or who was taken prisoner by the 
Indians. I choose the ancestors as literary material 
because they are in my mind, and because they are 
ideal pegs on which to hang the story I am keen to tell, 
“Life on the Old Frontier of New York in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.’”’ When I refer in this article toa 
great grandfather or great grandmother I shall simply 
put a numeral after the name to indicate how many 
greats belong to it. Thus Johannes Lawyer, the first, 
will be Great Grandfather Lawyer (5). 

Some of the people of New England may say to 
themselves, “‘All of this Schoharie business has nothing 
to do with me,” but they are mistaken. The old 
frontier of New York in the eighteenth century on the 
Mohawk and in the valleys of the Schoharie and the 
Cobleskill, was just as much their frontier as it was 
a frontier for Schenectady, Albany and the valley of 
the Hudson. The old New Englanders well knew it. 
And in that same eighteenth century some of them 


The valleys of the Schoharie and the Cobleskill 
were not made into Schoharie County until 1795. 
Before that date all of Schoharie County east of a 
north and south line nearly bisecting it was in Albany 
County, and all west, with everything else in the 
province of New York, was in Tryon County until the 
British governor bearing that name departed, and 
then very soon the patriots named it Montgomery 
County, after the hero who fell at Quebec. 

Though it was dangerous, Dutch and English 
began to push westward from Schenectady and 
Albany and from the New England colonies early in 
the eighteenth century, and a great mass of Palatine 
Germans came, under the direction of the British 
government, in 1710. As related in a previous chapter, 
they reached the promised land of Schoharie in the 
winter of 1712-1718. When the Revolution ended 
there was a great influx of settlers from the older 
settlements. Judge William Cooper, of New Jersey, 
father of James Fenimore Cooper, brought his little 
family to the borders of Otsego Lake in 1790, and 
founded Cooperstown. Koert van Schaick, a veteran 
of the Revolution, my great grandfather, also moved 
up into New York from New Jersey in 1791, and, 
after a brief halt at Glen, in Montgomery County, 
bought the farm in Sharon, Schoharie County, that 
we still own. He was a man of thirty-four at the time, 
physically stocky and rugged, and fitted to be a settler. 
His father, William van Schayck, as he wrote it, a 
man of sixty-four, came with him. Brothers and 
sisters soon followed. The old mother had died that 
spring. I could write quite a volume about Joseph W. 
van Schaick, my grandfather, an elder in the True 
Dutch Reformed Church, a successful farmer, a public- 
spirited man who became well-to-do for his day, and 
who was one of the plain, fair, tolerant, trusted leaders 
to whom the neighbors often referred their disputes. 
I am rooted in the soil of Schoharie County because 
he lived there and because I remember him and honor 
him. I am rooted there most of all because of a be- 
loved father and mother and a happy home at Cobles- 
kill. 

As I am dealing here especially with the Schoharie 
of the eighteenth century, I bring into the tale 
mainly my maternal ancestors. 

There is no use of glossing things over. There is 
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no sense in pretending that life one hundred, two 
hundred or two hundred and twenty years ago, the 
periods of which I am writing, was the same as life 
today, that all were heroes, or that even the heroes 
could pass muster by the standards of the anti-saloon 
and anti-tobacco leagues of our times. There is one 
ancestor who stands out mainly because he had such 
huge strength that he could lift a barrel of cider in his 
arms and drink out of the bung. If in these effete days 
any city readers do not know the meaning of bung, 
they must look it up. 

Then there is Punchkill, the first name of East 
Cobleskill, a hamlet where the old roads coming over 
the hills from Schoharie and Middleburg meet and 
go on west to Cobleskill, four miles farther. Every 
time I see the little hamlet clinging to the mountain 
side, and especially when I cross the brook coming off 
the mountain and hurrying down to the Cobleskill 
Creek, [ remember that Great Grandfather Lawyer (5), 
who was named Johannes, and who lived in Schoharie, 
had a grant of land there, and that, when he had it 
surveyed, he served such punch to his weary helpers 
that as one man they rose up and christened the 
stream Punchkill. There was color to the name 
Punchkill and individuality to it, altogether lacking 
in the name that simply means the last part of some- 
thing else. But probably some of the early reformers 
there could not stand it to live in a place with a name 
so redolent of the demon that they fought. Passing 
through Punchkill has never made me want to drink 
punch, nor has it made me blind to the rough, virile 
strength that built this nation, or contemptuous of the 
fine old forefather who was generous to his weary, 
bramble-torn helpers. It is one of the tales by which 
I am rooted to the soil. 

I fear I must go on and tell about Johannes 
Lawyer, Jr., a great uncle, who died possessed of 
25,000 acres of land, and who for years kept a barrel 
of especially good wine to be drunk at his funeral. 
When this Johannes was gathered to his fathers, the 
wine was carried out in pails and passed with great 
baskets of cakes. Not merely tradition but written 
history says: “It was freely drank and many were 
drunk of it.”” This was in 1798. Simms, who wrote 
only half a eentury later, added: ““The barbarous and 
unfeeling custom of passing the intoxicating bowl on 
such (funeral) occasions has yielded to a better spirit.”’ 
He also tells us that the “old folks” of that period 
explain how the custom originated. “Its (the coun- 
try’s) inhabitants were sparsely settled over a large 
territory, and many had to go a great distance to at- 
tend funerals. And as all could not be expected to 
eat a regular meal from home, those extra provisions 
were made for friends present from remote sec- 
tions.” 

I cannot forbear copying, spelling and all, a 
receipt given by my great uncle to Johannes Lawyer, 
second of the name in the county: “Scoherie, March 
29, 1738. Then received of John Schuyler the sum 
of Twenty Shilings for the five galing (gallons) of 
Rum at the Bearing (burying) of Maria Bratt. Reed 
by me. Johs. Lawyer.” 

“10 galon Rum” and “4 Gallons of rum and 18 
drinks” were charged against the Reformed church 
of Middleburg when it was built early in the eighteenth 


century, but Colonel Peter Vrooman refused to allow 
the eighteen drinks. 

Both Johannes the first and Johannes the second 
—the second not a grandparent but a very great 
uncle—traded rum, trinkets, and supplies to the 
Indians for valuable furs, and became rich. Both 
were honorable citizens, however, and of the elder it 
is written: ““He was one of the best informed among 
those who settled the county. .. . He was quite a 
business man and a-useful citizen, aiding many who 
purchased land in making their payments; and ac- 
quired the reputation of a fair and honorable dealer.”’ 

Over the story of his second marriage, when 
eighty years of age, to a New York City widow with a 
family of children, and over the scene of the anger of 
his Schoharie County children, we have the delicacy 
and tact and prudence to drop the curtain. 

One of the early settlers in the valley of the Cobles- 
kill was Great Grandfather Lawrence Lawyer (3)— 
a grandson of Johannes the first. Born in 1758, he 
lived until 1848, or until my own grandmother was 
a girl of eighteen. As she had an intense interest in 
local history, and was blessed with a good memory, I 
was able in her lifetime to check early histories with 
her story. 

To her this great grandparent was an old man, 
with a large house, and it was an event to be taken up 
to see him. His house stood on the hill in Cobleskill 
where the state School of Agriculture now stands, and 
commanded a beautiful view up and down the valley. 
In the house there were slave quarters, a ball-room, 
which ran the full length of the house, a well-house 
attached to the kitchen, and other features most in- 
teresting to a child. ‘‘Grandpa Lawyer’ was firm but 
kind with his slaves, had a large collection of canes, 
and took great pride in his fruit-trees. I can just re- 
member the burning of his house when I was a small 
child. We could see the smoke and flames from the 
neighbor’s lawn, and mother cried. 

Across the Cobleskill Creek south of the beautiful 
home that he built in days of peace and prosperity, 
there stood the houses that he fought for in the days 
of the Revolution. 

On May 30, 1778, Brant, the Mohawk chieftain, 
and Butler the Tory, with three hundred and fifty 
men, mainly Indians, swept down the Cobleskill 
Creek. Lawrence Lawyer was with the little force 
of militia and continentals that went up the valley 
some three miles to stop the enemy and to try to save 
the settlement. So was an ther great grandfather, 
Nicholas Warner (3), who became a celebrated scout. 
So was his father, George Warner (4), a member of 
the Committee of Correspondence. They were am- 
bushed because of the stubbornness of a continental 
captain, and fell back fighting. Lawrence Lawyer 
carried a wounded comrade out of the battle and hid 
him. Five heroes entered the Warner house in what 
is now Warnerville to put up a fight, delay the Indians, 
and give the women and children a chance to get away. 
Like the Spartans at Thermopylae, they held the pass, 
and, like the Spartans, they died to a man. 

In the old Lutheran church at Sehoharie is a 
record of this battle, with the memorandum: “Twenty 
buildings burned—ten dwellings.” That was all 
there was to Cobleskill in those days. Grandfather 
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Lawyer’s house and crops went up in flames. His wife, 
who had fled when the firing began, to save her little 
children, was out in the woods three days and nights, 
trying to reach the fort at Schoharie, and the old record 
has it that a cold rain fell all through that terrible 
night after the battle. 

There were others facing the same cruel trial, 
but I can visualize it best when I think of Grandmother 
Lawyer—young and vigorous or she would have 
died—lost in the woods in the darkness and the 
storm, with little children to care for, well knowing 
that there were bears and panthers about, and In- 
cians looking for scalps, and knowing also that all she 
had in the way of a home had been destroyed, but 
not knowing the fate of her husband. 


As intensely as anyone I am set against that - 


history which glorifies military prowess at the expense 
of every other human achievement, I am against all 
war and out to end war, but when I reflect on the grim 
business of defending the homes of my own ancestors 
and the sacrifices that they made in war to win in- 
dependence and a chance in the world, I can not 
indulge in the extreme language about war that many 
good Christians use. 

“Grandpa”? Lawyer and his neighbors did not 
yield up the valley to the enemy, or give it back to 
the wilderness. From the stone fort at Schoharie 
they came back, soon after the battle of Cobleskill, 
put up rude houses and planted their crops. 

The neighboring valley of the Schoharie, their 
ancestral valley, was entered twice by war parties in 
1780. Indians and Tories massacred six people in 
Vroomansland in August and took thirty prisoners. In 
October a large enemy force under Brant, Corn Planter 
and other famous Indians, Sir John Johnson, Butler 
and other Tories, swept the length of the valley and 
burned everything except the stockaded dwellings 
and the old stone church that we call forts. Grandpa 
Lawyer, with a comrade, hearing the firing, crept 
silently over the hills until he could command a view, 
and saw houses, barns and haystacks burning in 
every direction. A party of Indians driving cattle 
met him on his way back, but he and his comrade 
dropped silently to the ground and were undiscov red. 

‘Tories from New Dorlach (the Seward of today) 
and Indians from the Mohawk swept down on Cobles- 
kill in September of 1781, and again everything went 
up in flames. Grandfather Lawyer had to start over 
for a third time. 
often to think of this old settler who would not be 
driven out, and who started over again every time 
that his fields were ravaged and his home burned. 

Thrilling as was the life of Grandfather Lawyer 
on the frontier of New York, he never had to go 
through what my two grandfathers, George (4) and 
Nicholas (3) Warner, or my two grandfathers, William 
(3) and Henry Hynds (2), or Grandmother Hynds (3) 
and all the Hynds children, faced during imprisonment 
by the Indians. 

At noon on the fourth of July, 1780, William 
Hynds, his wife and seven children were at dinner on 
their isolated farm in what is now Hyndsville. That 
night they slept on the shore of Summit Lake, all 
prisoners. Adam Crysler and seven Indian warriors 
and a squaw had captured them and started with them 


It steadies and strengthens me ° 


over the long trail to Niagara and Montreal. Grand- 
mother Hynds and five children died in captivity. 
William, the father, Henry, and Catherine, the oldest 
girl, came back from Canada in two and a half years. 
Mary was kept away for three years longer, but at last 
reached home. At Niagara they saw the large force of 
Sir John Johnson starting to destroy the Schoharie 
Valley, and several Tories whom they knew boasted 
to them of the choice lands in the Schoharie Valley 
that they were to receive after the British had won 
the war. 

Grandmother Shaver, who was a Hynds, usually 
gentle in her judgments and kind in her attitudes, 
fired up always when she told me the story of this 
raid—how the old squaw the last thing when they were 
leaving the Hynds place, caught a goose, pulled off its 
head and popped it into a bag, how she boiled it the 
second night out, feathers and all, and gave them some 
of it, how worms got into the meat that the Indians 
had taken from the Hynds cellar and made it im- 
possible for the prisoners to eat it, but that the Indians 
relished it, how Henry, her grandfather, then a lad of 
sixteen, had to run by the side of the horses all the 
way to Niagara, and much more that made the old 
days live for me. Simms, the historian, says that on 
this journey the Indians killed one deer, several otters 
and a number of muskrats, which served the party for 
food. He also says that all the prisoners were abused 
by squaws and children when passing through Indian 
villages. 

A chapter ought to be given to Nicholas Warner, 
who was one of the famous scouts of the Revolution, 
to his brother George, who also was in many battles, 
and to his father, George, the first settler in what is 
now the town of Richmondville, Schoharie County, 
and a member of the Committee of Correspondence 
for the Cobleskill valley. All were taken prisoners by 
the Indians, and we have the famous story of how 
Nicholas loosened his bonds during a blinding snow- 
storm and escaped in his stocking feet, running di- 
rectly away from safety and making a great circle 
back, while the Indians were searching vainly on 
the route that they expected him to take. There was 
hard snow under the soft snow that was falling, and 
it held him up. 

Nicholas Warner was in his ninety-second year 
when he died, July 27, 1838, and was then keen and 
alert as always. Many a time my own grandmother 
sat with him under a tree, where he loved to smoke 
and to talk of the stirring days through which he had 
lived on the banks of the Cobleskill. 

* * * 


HOW DO THEY KNOW? 
There is more than one editorial and ministerial recipient 
of anonymous letters who will appreciate the point made by a 
writer in The Christian World in comment upon an anonymous 
message stating most dogmatically ‘what Jesus would do” in a 
situation under discussion. The correspondent (T. E. Haslam) 
wrote: 

I am curious to know how my anonymous friend 
knows so definitely what Jesus would do, either in this 
case or any other. Is it not rather presumptuous to say 
that he would do this or not do that? If my friend 
knows his ways so well, will he or she tell me what he 
would do with an anonymous letter-writer? 

—Exchange. 
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The Pulpit and Group Thinking _ 


Lon Ray Call 


express to the citizens of the community 
the ideals and convictions of their con- 
gregations. They would have these ser- 
mons integrate the existing differences of opinion 
when possible. Especially would they preach as best 
they can to help people in the task of living. Ministers 
everywhere would be among the first to sense the 
dangers that lie in the dictatorial attitude in preaching 
as in coercive methods of church administration. It 
would be unfortunate if the minister became more 
anxious to inculcate his personal convictions than to 
develop the mind and conscience of his church group. 
It would be dangerous if he dominated his group to 
the loss of its creative and cooperative endeavor. It 
would be a mistake for him to think too far ahead of 
his group, anda greater mistake to think too far behind 
it. It would not be good leadership if he catered to the 
wishes of the group rather than to its needs. The 
consideration of the preacher as a leader in group- 
thinking thus inevitably brings up the question: To 
what extent shall the minister voice only his personal 
convictions and to what extent should he be the spokesman 
for his congregation? 

Say what we will of dictators in the ministry, it is 
the minister who seeks to give an account of his 
stewardship in the pulpit, as well as out of it, who 
builds a church. The sermon should represent the 
interests of the congregation as surely as the pastoral 
efforts represent the corporate needs. The church, 
not the minister, should preach. The church speaks 
through its minister. 

How may the minister know of the needs and 
interests of his congregation that he may thus become 
the voice of his church? One method, tried with some 
success, is the questionnaire on subjects the people 
wish the minister to consider in the pulpit. Widely 
differing themes are suggested, and the members of 
the group indicate by a sort of vote the subjects of 
their greatest interest. Thus the minister learns 
directly whether his people wish him to voice his 
sentiments, and theirs, in theology, philosophy, social 
questions, science, or literature. The chief difficulties 
about this method are, first, that in catering to the 
expressed preferences of some constituents he over- 
rides the interests of others; second, that the people 
who choose the subjects may be actuated more by 
curiosity or whim than by a definite spiritual need; 
and, finally, that the subjects the people wish him to 
discuss are not often enough those he ought to discuss. 

Another method quite widely used is that of 
group-discussion of a sermon after it has been de- 
livered. The sermon thus becomes one function in a 
group-process. When the minister concludes, the 
sermon is really but begun. It will not be finished until 
the group is through with it. This method no doubt 
helps the church to preach. Values are shared, mis- 
understandings are made clear, points of difference are 
adjusted, neglected points are brought out, and the 
experiences of others are integrated into the unified 
message. The minister thus openly grants to his 


congregation its chance to preach. The chief diffi- 
culties about this method are: (1) The esthetic effects 
of a religious service, in which the sermon has been 
especially a thing of art, are destroyed by those who 
“discuss” the sermon. (2) It puts the minister on the 
defensive, and makes him a victim for examination on 
subjects in which he is usually much better informed 
that his examiners. His knowledge is pitted against 
their prejudices. (8) It may lead to the expression of 
sharp differences of opinion between members of the 
group, and thus exaggerate the things that divide 
rather than the things that unite. 

A plan even more definitely designed to help the 
pulpit become the voice of the church is for the 
minister to gather about him for an evening a varied 
group of his congregation for the purpose of con- 
versing about the subject later to be presented in a 
sermon. Many people gladly welcome such an evening 
of elevated conversation, and pertinent points often 
come from people in most unexpected ways. This 
method enables the minister to meet the people just 
where they are in their thinking. It is a compliment 
to the invited guests, and stimulates in them a deeper 
interest in the coming sermon than could ever be 
accomplished when it is solely the creation of the 
minister. The difficulties in this method are somewhat 
the same as in the sermon-discussion following its 
delivery. Then, too, the minister must give to this 
plan evenings that can hardly be sacrificed at the cost 
of a thorough study of his subject from more authori- 
tative sources. 

One more method remains. Within recent years 
the younger ministers are finding in their academic 
preparation an emphasis on community surveys and 
community analysis which indirectly but potently 
links the pulpit with the interests of the people in the 
pews. Young ministers are being urged to know the 
community in which they preach, its history, its 
ethnic traditions, its sources of income, its social 
habits, its social lines of interest, its population trends, 
and its probable future. Modern methods of research 
now make it possible for the minister to learn within 
a year more about his community than the oldest 
inhabitants know who have never matched fact with 


‘fact. If a minister does this he is then able to serve 


his community from the pulpit in a definite and helpful 
way, for his sermons will voice the convictions of his 
people in matters of spiritual concern to the com- 
munity. . 

__But whether or not the modern minister is trained 
in this technique, he will be concerned with the life 
of his town and the interests of his people. He will 
keep his ear to the ground. He will mix with his people. 
He will “become all things to all men.” He will make 
the daily concern of his church-family a concern of his 
heart and mind. And out of a deep and devoted pas- 
toral relationship his sermons will grow. When he 
speaks it will be the voice of his church speaking 
through him. The experiences, interests, hopes, and 
dreams of all will be integrated and made vocal 
through his message. The church itself will preach. 
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Our Friday Heaven 


Helena C. Lee 


R/T started so suddenly and so easily, after being 
the wife of a minister for four years. The afore- 
‘said gentleman had been previously in the 
college president business—and with young 


! children and the usual church activities the Sunday 


|| school had functioned in my existence only as a going 
concern, in which an occasional class must have a 
substitute teacher, whether it was convenient or not, 
either for the teacher or for the class. 

Then came the birth of the last son; and in the 
_ delightfully lazy weeks afterwards a committee of three 
_ young people appeared. It was a delegation from the 
largest class in the Sunday school—thirty young men 
and women who had been held together for their im- 
provement and pleasure by a brilliant and unusual 
man, now suddenly obliged to live in Chicago. 

A teacher was what they wanted and must have; 
and after frantic searching they came to a most do- 
- mestic scene to make a last effort. Training in Sunday 
_ school work had not been mine; even plain experience 
was lacking; while the only foundation which existed 
was a firm conviction that a class of such an age and 
such possessions should express its religious belief in 
some tangible form. 

: Having stated all the drawbacks to my becoming 

their teacher, countered on their part by a constantly 
growing enthusiasm for what seemed like an ever-re- 
treating goal, each rested his case. 

“What would you like to have us do?” they asked. 

I had no idea. 

“We could do anything, if you’ll start us.” 

That settled the matter. The flamboyant torch of 
youth was lighted; only the route remained to be chosen. 

The household comment listed the dual drawbacks 
of a young baby and an indefinite, untried experiment, 
but there was interest and some enthusiasm in the 
discussion. 

Sunday mornings had never been times of medi- 
tation, all energies being directed to keeping the house 
quiet for the principal worker of the day, until he left. 
Now there were several new considerations, not the 
least of them being the new baby, who cooperated 
wonderfully, and that Sunday school class. 

The first meeting of the class gave me miniature 
chills and fever. I was used to speaking—had been 
bountifully trained in that—but those eager faces, 
looking for sure leadership, called for but one thing, 
frank and free discussion of what we could do. The 
general opinion was that we could do nothing, there 
wasn’t anything to be done, nothing special, that is; 
and if I knew of anything—why, they’d do it, at once. 

Gradually a plan shaped itself. Asa short cut to 
the best kindergarten in our part of Philadelphia, 
Ridge Avenue had long since become an interesting 
thoroughfare, lined as it was with cheap shops and 
sidewalks cluttered with children. 

The next to the youngest boy and I enjoyed the 
short cut immensely. We made friends among the 
foreign children; and when they were asked what they 
did at night, the answer was unvarying: “We don’t do 
nothin’—play round the street.” 


William Penn builded better than he knew when 
he laid his city out—one wide street, one narrow— 
that the rich and the poor might know each other. 
The well-to-do and slums can also converse. If the 
conversation is limited, at least each knows the other 
is there and tolerates the idea, because he must. 

If we were to work with these children, a place — 
must be sought other than the parish house, which 
was too small. There was such a building, ideally 
near, the small public schoolhouse next door. The 
class viewed the school and approved heartily. 

There were several social centers in the city, and 
their principals generously came to talk to us. They 
were all professional teachers—these principals—and 
were paid by the city for their evening work. 

“‘Are there never social centers run by laymen?” 
we asked. 

“Perhaps—a few.’’ Then, after deep thought, 
“In the Middle West it has been tried once or twice, 
but it has usually failed.” 

The one or two who had been lukewarm over the 
project were fired by its difficulty. The class was or- 
ganized with many and various officers; and it was 
agreed that the president should go down to interview 
the Board of Education. 

He came directly to our house from that inter- 
view, but it was not until the next Sunday that the 
class knew that he had not even been able to reach the 
superintendent’s office. We were a crestfallen lot; 
yet the suggestion came from a sweet girl, who had 
seemed quite helpless, later becoming a real power in 
the Center, ““We should have prayed about it.” 

“Lots of good that would do,” the president re- 
plied in a bitter tone. 

It dawned on us that organized neighborhood 
work by a Sunday school class was not easy to achieve. 
They decided that I was to make another effort. So 
Monday morning—it was before I knew that Monday 
was a singularly inauspicious day—saw me at City 
Hall. With the utmost care the clerk was selected to 
take my card to the superintendent. She returned 
promptly, to say that the superintendent was out of 
town, and would I see the assistant superintendent? 
I would, gladly—only to find that the extra activities 
in education were especially under his care. 

He was a very patient man and listened to the 
whole story. 

“It’s a laudable idea. The department has never 
worked with a church and | doubt if it could be done. 
However, we have a property committee, and if they 
would give you permission to use the school building, 
you could make the attempt.” 

Another clerk walked me through several cor- 
ridors to the office of the chairman of the property 
committee, a Scotchman. I told my story, of which 
he neither approved nor disapproved. 

“At the next meeting of the committee, I will 
bring it up. You might telephone me in two weeks.”’ 

Just that, to report to the class! Not a tiny step 
even gained. In two weeks, to the minute, the Scotch- 
man’s office was called, and he answered: “Well, it’s 
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never been done. They took no action. You can 
telephone again.” 

It was the first favorable sentence that had been 
said to us. For six months, through the winter and 
spring, I spoke one or two words to the Scotchman 
each morning. Even that much breaks the ice, and 
when I was very late one morning in telephoning and he 
called to see if I was ill, we were all encouraged. 

In early June, permission was given us to use the 
schoolhouse next the church for one evening a week. 
That happy class broke up, not to meet again until 
middle September; and after all the enforced waiting 
it was hard to defer the experiment until fall. 

My leisure time by the sea went into reading up 
on possible subjects. There was no dearth of them. 
Everything seemed to have been tried. Our wish and 
our finances coincided in wanting no professional as- 
sistance. There were six members of the class who 
were excellent in certain fields, which decided our first 
subjects: woodcarving, singing, crocheting, brass 
work, handball and sewing. 

There was some fear that no children would 
appear. How little we knew children then! Thirty- 
six came, and we put them evenly into the first-hour 
classes, after asking them if they had any prefer- 
ences. The Center was open from seven to nine p.™m., 
and they were quite ready to choose for the second 
hour, leaving the sewing teacher pupil-less. 

My dream had been that if we succeeded in 
equipping the classes and starting them well my part 
as principal would be a negligible post. Having in- 
veigled two little girls to come from the singing to the 
sewing class, I sat in the principal’s office, a glow of 
satisfaction pervading my being. “‘Whoop—hi!’ A 
young man came down the stairs without ceremony 
and with difficulty stopped at the door. ‘“‘A boy has 
cut his thumb off in the wood room,” he said. On 
minute investigation, it appeared that the thumb 
was deeply gashed but not severed. From the first-aid 
kit, which the class had provided, we bound up the 
thumb, and the boy was taken to the nearest physician. 

The room was thoroughly upset; and the teacher 
was besieged with such questions as: ““Why d’yuh 
have th’ knives so sharp?” ‘‘Oughter begin wiz dull 
ones till we get the feel.”’ “‘Who’s goin’ ter take 
Tommy home? His father’ll give it ter yuh; he’s got 
an awful temper.” 

The result was that we closed the Center at five 
minutes before nine and held a consultation in the 
office. One boy had lost his cap and came back; 
after a very particular hunt it was found. 

“Tt could have been worse.”’ The president was 
speaking. “But I’m glad we have only thirty-six 
children. It’s enough.” 

The next day I had a call from the father with a 
bad reputation, who said he’d sue me. We pandered 
to Tommy’s desire for ice-cream and candy, and the 
flurry was over. 

The Center stabilized itself by its very existence. 
The teachers grew more seasoned; and brothers and 
sisters and cousins were brought to the classes, ‘“‘cos 
he ain’t got nothin’ to do and there aint nobody home. 
Teacher, he likes ter sing; can he go in thar?” 

The Center closed in April and we had outgrown 
our building. The classes being necessarily small, 


we needed more rooms. At the City Hall, the Scotch- 
man was neither pleased nor displeased. 

“T heard you were still going. What school do 
you want now?” 

We told him and he assented. 
with us. 
a week.” 

The attendance had been desultory, and we de- 
cided that the children should be registered before- 
hand and given tickets for entrance. For the first 
registration, the able and very particular principal © 
presented herself. She was pleasant and a good or- 
ganizer, but bound to protect her building from the 
gang of ruffians who were to invade it. She assured 
us that. she would usually be there herself, a statement 
which I welcomed, having found that discipline of 
social centers was no easy task. 

With twelve medium-sized rooms, each subject 
was taught in two rooms at the same time. About 
two hundred children came every evening, and it was 
hard to secure good volunteer teachers. The Sunday 
school class had grown, and it commandeered its 
talented friends as teachers and raised the necessary 
money for materials. 

It was a rainy winter for Philadelphia and my 
heart would drop to my heels, to hear the long waiting 
line singing, “Come on, come on, Miss Lee.” (To 
them, no teacher was married.) “It’s rainin’.”’ The 
small things, wet through, must still stand there until 
the stroke of seven, when every teacher or her sub- 
stitute was in her room, materials ready, and a sem- 
blance of order possible. 

That winter was one to be remembered. The 
principal was as good as her word, and each evening 
attempted to impose on this playtime session the 
strict discipline of her day school. Poor lady! Fither 
she or I was wrong; and experience was with her. One 
night she chased some boys down the fire-escape; 
and after that they kept her occupied. 

We tried lantern slide lectures occasionally for 
the second hour. These were very popular, being 
held in the four rooms of a floor, the partitions of which 
rolled back, and then, when the chairs and desks did 
not suffice, the overflow sat on the floor. That was 
somewhat trying, for if the pictures failed to please 
it was easy to begin playing or pushing. After some 
experimenting, it. was arranged that anyone who 
couldn’t stay where he was and keep still was to walk 
quietly over to a teacher and sit near her. In some 
way I felt honored that the worst boys chose me. 

The class made a far-reaching investigation as to 
principals and janitors—both of them vital to social 
centers—and the next fall we moved to the Gratz 
School in the same general neighborhood. The rooms 
were larger and the beatific principal gave us her 
blessing and stayed away. 

Then began some hard years of delight. We could 
take in three hundred and ten children, and we chose 
the down-and-outers who applied. A carefully se- 
lected policeman was stationed at each door, to keep 
out the children who—alas!—couldn’t come in. Our 
curriculum had been enlarged by a class in chair- 
caning, one in shoe-mending and a room of basket-ball 
for the older boys, which required a genius to manage. 
A room of games was added for the small ones who 


“That’s all right 
In November you can move in, one evening 


class by this time. 
_a friend of his conducted a large class in wood-work, 
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occasionally had to be brought, and for those whose 
interest in regular things lagged. Of the new teachers 
—there were now twenty-two—we admitted only ex- 
perts, our own members being able to qualify in that 
One of the men of the church and 


which became so popular that extra tickets had to be 


issued for it. 


No tickets went unused, and we strongly 
suspected that in case of illness they were sold to the 
highest bidder. 

The registering in the fall became more and more 
difficult as the Center edged farther into the conscious- 
ness of the town. When we were once back from the 
sea, our children’s brownness making us vow that the 
next summer a way must be found for every white 
little face on Ridge Avenue to have some time away 
from the city pavements, they welcomed us royally. 

“Hullo! Hullo, Miss Lee! When ye goin’ ter 
begin?” 

“You'd rather stay outdoors, these warm eve- 


— nings, hadn’t you?” 


“’Tain’t warm. It’d be cooler in the school- 
house.”’ 
“Why don’t ye open up?” 


Every morning it was the same, as we trudged to 


| school, hurrying along our separate ways. Meanwhile, 


the class, too, was anxious for the appointed evening 
to come. Besides those who were teachers, each room 
had a helper, each floor an extra helper, and there were 
two for the office. The position of helper was taken in 
turn by each class-member. 

We tried to admit the children whose faces held 
promise—or fear, or curiosity—and only the very 
poor. It was seldom that others applied, their lives 
being full enough already; and the pupils came from 
the grammar grades alone. When they were not 
classed as morons, and sometimes when they were, we 
gave preference to the children in the special classes. 

The‘policemen at the doors did not prevent the 
teachers being mobbed on the sidewalk by hard-luck 
stories of every kind. I usually took in about ten 


extras myself, anyone who pushed or clung to me be-' 


ing shut out, as long as I could remember the face. 
The girls were perhaps slower to learn that lesson, 
their centuries of training tending towards teasing 
and more teasing. We had two-thirds boys and one- 
third girls, the demand seeming to run about like 
that. My own shortcomings in regard to wayward 
girls were another reason for that ratio. It seemed 
possible to look in the eyes of a difficult boy and know 
whether he spoke the truth or not. With girls I was 
helpless; as when, for example, one night a policeman 
brought in a small girl of ten, whose pitiful story 
would have worn away marble. 

“Are you sure your house is like that?” I asked. 

Vis, ma il, vise 


“For I shall go this very evening to see your’ 


father.” 

“T’ll show yer whar ’tis.”’ 

“And you cannot go into any class tonight— 
they are too full.” 

‘“‘1 know whar the crochy room is.” ! 

“You must stay outdoors beside the policeman, 
until I come.” 

“Tyo you know her?” (to the policeman.) 


“T don’t remember laying eyes on her.” 

At the end of that session, utterly worn out as I 
was, our oldest son helped me to reach the tenement 
pointed out by the child. I sent her in ahead; and she 
had a pleasant greeting in a very clean room. Simply 
a new and rather lurid story had been manufactured, 
to open the doors of the Friday heaven. 

With the Center running full blast, the bill for 
materials was in no vay negligible. The class rose 
to the issue nobly, and embarked on many money- 
making schemes; in spite of which we were obliged to 
call upon our friends, both within and without the 
church. The newspapers sent representatives; and a 
new rule became necessary—only one reporter a 
week, and escorted by a member of the class. 

The church, meanwhile, had become deeply in- 
terested in the venture, not visiting us much, on ac- 
count of the noise, but furnishing us with new teachers, 
from time to time, and giving money. The venture 
had grown so that it was almost impossible for me to 
be away from Philadelphia on any Friday. After 
much experimentation, we found a young German 
assistant principal who could run the Center, keeping 
order without undermining the spirit of good will on 
which it was founded. It required no special talent, 
only a slight bit of organizing ability and a never- 
failing sense of humor. 

. ‘No matter how much trouble we had taken, the 
faces of the children, as they trooped in and up the 
stairs, repaid it all. Westood at the door and smiled, 
saying nothing. When the evening was through, I 
stood there again and patted each shoulder as it 
passed. Many shrank away or dodged, at first, be- 
coming used to it later. 

When the children were all out, the building must 
be thoroughly inspected, for we were responsible for it. 
The usual haul was a few caps, a glove, a ticket or a 
garter. Some boys invariably returned for their caps; 
and one evening, finding a big boy on the second floor, 
I asked him if he had lost his cap. 

“Nope.” 

“What did you lose?” 

“Nothin’.”’ 

“What is it, then?” 

“You didn’t touch my shoulder.” 

Affection-starved lad! I put my arm about his 
shoulder and led him out towards the gate. 

At the end of the fifth year it dawned upon us all: 
this experiment was no longer the size of a private 
enterprise. The Center was growing out of all bounds 
and proving past argument the great need of such 
recreation. The class held a consultation and I was 
again sent to City Hall, this time to make the Board 
of Education a present of our Social Center, which 
had grown too large for the building and for us. They 
accepted it graciously, and prepared a right royal 
Center, open every evening, occupying a full square, 
officered by paid teachers, and containing all modern 
improvements. It was called the Gratz Center. 

We walked past it proudly, for after all it was the 
result of the work of our Sunday school class—even 
if it had been a bit hard at times. 

Five years full of memories—full of a constructive 
and rather difficult effort—full of weariness—and 
on the whole a real joy. 
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Is Liberalism Bankrupt? 


believe that we can render the Liberal 
Church no greater service at the opening of 
the church year than to lay before our 
SOX readers for their thoughtful consideration 
the following editorial from The Christian Century of 
Chicago. Unfortunately it was published July 4, 
when many church members were away and when 
some churches were closed. We therefore reprint it 
so that it may be read wherever the Leader circulates. 
It is the most able and searching statement of true 
liberalism that we have seen in print. Among Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, and members 
of other so-called orthodox churches, the opinion is 
common that Unitarians and Universalists who take 
the name liberal, in reality are illiberal. Being small 
churches, it is said, they become small-minded. The 
commonest aphorism uttered about us is, ‘“The most 
illiberal man in the world is the narrow liberal.” 
There is truth in all this, but it is not all the truth. 
The mass of Unitarians and Universalists are true 
liberals and have suffered for liberalism. Individuals 
among us are as illiberal and dogmatic as can be found 
anywhere. In all of our churches we need a genuine 
passion for liberalism, enthusiasm for it, devotion to it. 
The.Christian Century in this great editorial will fire 
everybody who catches the vision. 


The Editor. 


Is Liberalism Bankrupt? 


It is the vogue just now to write the obituary 
of liberalism. What those who officiate at its funeral 
mean by liberalism is not always clear. The term is 
an elastic one and can be made to signify whatever 
the polemicist may at the moment desire it to mean. 
He is in an argument, or is descanting upon the 
failure of modern civilization and needs a foil, a whip- 
ping boy. Liberalism is close at hand and satisfies his 
need. So he thrusts at it as a raw recruit lunges at a 
dummy in bayonet practice. Liberalism is charged 
with all sorts of guilty responsibility for the chaos of 
the times. Politically, it is held to be the creator and 
supporter of capitalism, of laissez faire. Ethically, it 
is held accountable for the breakdown of social and 
private morality. Religiously, it is the bete noir of 
Barthianism, of Buchmanism, of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
radicalism, no less than of its traditional foe, funda- 
mentalism. 

The most important fact about the present mood 
is that it is liberals themselves who are most vehement 
in their denunciation of liberalism. They declare that 
liberalism in religion is superficial, romantic, senti- 
mental, rationalistic, optimistic, unrealistic and futile, 
and that it is now disintegrating. It is being super- 
seded, they say, by a form of thought that has depth, 
that is realistic, that deals with the facts of human 
nature and of society and of history without illusions. 
And when such realistic dealing with facts discovers 
to these liberals the persistent reality of human sin, 
the everlasting dependence of man upon a transcend- 
ent God, the necessity cf revelation, and the validity 
of the doctrine of grace, they turn in disillusionment 
upon liberalism itself and denounce it for having denied 


them these “comfortable” articles of faith during the — 


past generation. Perhaps it is inevitable that some 


liberals should react in this way, but those liberals — 


m e co 
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who have clung throughout the years to these orthodox — 


concepts, despite a temporary paucity of apologetic 
support, find it difficult to share in the penalizing of 
liberalism which is now the theological fashion. 

The current tirade against liberalism is actuated 
by a misconception of liberalism. It is assumed that 
liberalism is a system, a thought structure, a more or 
less distinct body of doctrines, standing over against 
the subject matter of the older orthodoxy. [If that is 
what liberalism is, it deserves the castigation which 
it is today receiving, for we have long passed the 
place where any body of doctrines can be set up as the 
final and adequate and absolute truth. But liberalism 
never made any such claim for itself. On the con- 
trary, it distinctly repudiated such a claim and made 
that claim the object of its own attack upon ortho- 
doxy. The difference between orthodoxy and lib- 
eralism was not a difference in doctrinal subject mat- 
ter; it'was (and is) a difference in the method of ar- 
riving at true beliefs, and of changing one’s beliefs. 
That method is the method of free inquiry, unencum- 


bered by deference to certain static norms of truth — | 


which are held to be authoritative because they came 
into human history as a deposit from the outside. 
A man is not liberal because he believes certain things 
or disbelieves certain things. He is liberal if he fol- 
lows the scriptural injunction to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is true and good. 

The fundamentalist has no such misconception of 
liberalism. He sees clearly what it is, and opposes 
the method of liberalism just because it is at variance 
with his own method. His method starts with cer- 
tain relatively fixed or “given’’ conceptions of the 
Bible, of Christ, of God, of man, of the primitive 
church, and behind them the fundamentalist will not 
go; they are sacrosanct; they are authoritative; they 
are God-given; they must not be made the subject- 
matter of free inquiry, because free inquiry presup- 
poses a possible explanation in accordance with the 
laws of historic continuity, or cause and effect, or so- 
cial psychology, or other laws by which human reason 
deals with phenomena. The fundamentalist sees 
clearly that any concession to the method of liberalism 
imperils the kind of authority which is the basis of 
his entire system. 

Liberalism arose in modern Christianity as the 
expression of revolt against authoritarianism. It was 
not an expression of a new body of doctrine or a re- 
volt against the subject matter of orthodox doctrines 
as such. It presupposed no specific: outcome as to 


- particular beliefs; its faith was anchored in its method, 


which it conceived as no merely presumptuous human 
device, but as the divinely ordained procedure by 
which God made it possible for man to attain knowl- 
edge and to grow therein. 
unduly narrowed its method of inquiry, as the special 
sciences had done, and shut out from the field of its 
operation certain areas of reality, but it held within 
itself the corrective of its own error, as we now per- 
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ceive. To demand that the application of the method 
of free inquiry should reach at once a final and ade- 
quate body of knowledge, and to condemn it because 
it did not do so, is unreasonable. It could not have 
done so. It began cautiously. Its results were at 
first scanty. As we look back to the opening decade 
of this century the theological system which liberalism 
was able to project seems thin and superficial, lacking 
in depth and in power. Much that present day anti- 
liberalism charges against it is justified, but the 
charge that liberalism itself is to blame is not justified. 

The fact is that the faults of liberalism are the 
faults of its youth. It came upon a scene that was 
thickly overgrown with doctrines rooted in authori- 
tarianism. The whole field had to be cleared. That 
is, every doctrine had to be challenged by the spirit of 
free inquiry and called upon to give an account of it- 
self in terms of a continuous process of history. It 
could not be left standing on its unsupported claim 
to have come into history from the outside. If it 
came from outside it must bring proof of its claim 
which would satisfy the spirit of free inquiry in its 
most general and generous interpretation. 

Following such a method, it was inevitable that 
the first effects of liberalism would be negative with 
respect to much of the subject matter of the Christian 
tradition. It was inevitable that it would frequently 
throw out the baby with the bath. Inevitable that 
it would attach too great importance to the first 
grains of truth which free inquiry was able to discover 
and authenticate; that it would invest its doctrine of 
evolution with undue optimism; that it would overlook 
great chunks of reality for which it could not at once 
find an explanation, and would even deny their 
reality. All this is freely conceded. Liberalism was 
young. It was trying to be honest, and its honesty 
was the honesty of all adolescence. But it was grow- 
ing—that is the important fact which its critics ig- 
nore. Liberalism was not a static thing, not then, 
nor is it now. It still grows. It criticizes itself; 
it is dissatisfied with its past attainments; it pushes 
forward to new frontiers and downward to new 
depths of experience and reality. But its critics, in so 
far as they are effective critics, are able to see its faults 
because they are themselves liberals. They have no 
right to set up some other standard—call it ‘‘radical- 
ism,” or “neo-orthodoxy”’ or ‘‘realism”’ or what not— 
and as from a hostile camp throw bombs into the 
camp of liberalism. It is liberalism which has made 
“radicalism” and ‘‘neo-orthodoxy” and “realism’’ 
possible—they are liberalism in its present stage. 

Therefore the current fad of talking about the 
bankruptcy of liberalism brings confusion into the 
thinking of our day. Probably Mr. Niebuhr is the 
most conspicuous offender among American writers in 
this respect. His use of liberalism as a whipping boy 
derogates from the effectiveness of his terrific attack 
upon the insufficiency of our Christian strategy in 
human society. For Mr. Niebuhr is himself a great 
liberal. He can talk all he pleases about being in- 
creasingly radical in social matters and increasingly 
conservative in religion, but he is unjust to himself 
when he dissociates himself from “the liberal view- 
point.” What he calls his religious conservatism is 
in reality his true liberalism. He has reached certain 


convictions upon, let us say, sin and grace which he 
thinks are more akin to traditional orthodoxy than to 
the views of many liberals. But he has reached those 
convictions because he is himself a genuine liberal. 
He could not have reached them through authori- 
tarianism—they would not be the same convictions 
had he not arrived at them through the method of 
free inquiry. It is unfair to kick down the ladder 
by which he has climbed to his present outlook. To 
do so is to play into the hands of reactionism and to 


-create the illusion that, after all, authoritarian funda- 


mentalism has the key to reality. It is unfair to funda- 
mentalism so to deceive it, and it is a distinct dis- 
service to all Christian endeavor. Mr. Niebuhr’s dis- 
covery of sin and grace is not a reversion to the past; 
it is not a revival of authoritarianism; it is a positive 
achievement of liberalism, and as such it marks a new 
advance for Christian thought and practice. 

Especially in circles devoted to the theology of 
Karl Barth do we hear constantly about the bank- 
ruptcy of liberalism. Barth was at the first himself an 
avowed liberal.” He became dissatisfied with the con- 
tent of liberal thought and found himself, as a pastor 
and preacher, emphasizing other elements of the 
Christian tradition, especially the majesty and tran- 
scendence of God, together with the method of God’s 
operation in human experience through crises or 
catastrophes, and always on his own initiative as 
opposed to human seeking and human merit. We do 
not venture to suggest that Barth reached his position 
by the method of liberalism, but his followers are em- 
phatic in their denial that he reached it by a revival of 
authoritarianism. He accepts the results of the higher 
criticism of the scriptures and of modern science in 
general. Barth’s intellectual method (dialectic) is 
obscure, and to characterize it is not relevant to our 
present purpose. The point is that the Barthian 
movement takes delight in casting odium upon lib- 
eralism and pointing to its bankruptcy. Here, for 
example, is a newspaper dispatch from the Oberlin, 
Ohio, meeting of the Congregational-Christian Na- 
tional Council in session as these words are being 
written: 


The bankruptcy of liberalism in theology was 
pointed out in the seminar on current theological ques- 
tions this morning as one cause of church attendance 
decline. This seminar is led by Dr. Douglas Horton, 
pastor of the United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago. 
Dr. Horton said that the theology of Karl Barth of 
Germany, “‘if liberalized, would make the faith of a 
modern man.” 


This is a particularly neat illustration of the 
point we are stressing, namely, that it is liberalism 
which decries liberalism. In the same breath liberal- 
ism is here declared bankrupt and Barthianism is 
hailed as the deliverer of the modern church, but 
Barthianism must be “‘iberalized!’”’ Could any trib- 
ute to liberalism be more perfect? 

What is meant by “‘liberalizing’’ Barthianism? 
We do not pretend to know what Dr. Horton meant 
(assuming, of course, that the dispatch accurately 
quotes him), but the only meaning which such words 
convey is that the method of reaching and supporting 
the Barthian position must be the method of liberalism, 
that is, the method of free inquiry. This is not the 
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method which Barth himself now follows. He repudi- 
ates it vehemently. His method is highly rational- 
istic, subjective and non-scientific. That is to say, 
it is illiberal. His position is therefore essentially in- 
communicable to other minds. His disciples accept 
his position—as we suspect he himself does—more as 
a satisfaction of theological nostalgia than as a positive 
of free inquiry. 

But Barthianism must be liberalized, say its ad- 
vocates, in order to be an acceptable faith. To which 
we agree. Liberalized by a bankrupt liberalism? No. 
It must be liberalized by submitting itself to the 
method of liberalism, which is the ineluctable spirit of 
free inquiry. Can this be done? One cannot know 
until one sets out anew on a realistic re-examination 
of the problem. Perhaps Professor Wieman_ has 
something to say to us on the point. He believes in 
God, and in a God who seems to act in much the same 
way that Barth’s God acts. Indeed, if we take the two 
conceptions of God in terms of their actual function in 
human life there is nothing—strictly, nothing—that 
Barth’s God does with man and for man which Wie- 
man’s God does not do. Wieman’s God, to put the 
matter roughly, is just as Calvinistic as is Barth’s 
God. What then is the difference? The difference is 
that Wieman confesses that he arrives at his concep- 
tion of God through the method of free inquiry, test- 
ing the validity of his conception and exploring the 
character and nature of God by means of this same 
method of observation and reasoning. That is to say, 
Wieman’s God may be described as Barth’s God 
liberalized—the conception of God desiderated by 


Dr. Horton and his seminar colleagues at Oberlin. 

The Christian Century deplores partisan labels in 
religion, and consistently refuses to be an organ of 
any sect or school of thought. It takes no pride in 
being thought of as “‘progressive’’ in any sense which 
narrows its fellowship with all Christians or confines 
its influence to a mere party. It cherishes the prin- 
ciple of catholicity as a Christian virtue not to be 
violated or held lightly, and earnestly desires to ex- 
emplify it. Such limitations as may be put upon its 
exercise of this principle must be put on by others, not 
by The Christian Century. And we hold that the 
principle of liberalism, when rightly understood, is not 
a party slogan, but the only intellectual. basis upon 
which an enduring catholicity may be erected. 

At this moment of great confusion, of intellectual 
and moral bafflement and widespread despair, when 
men’s hearts turn easily to many forms of magic and 
mysticism and subjectivity, seeking emotional rest, 
it is profoundly sad to find intellectual leaders who are 
the heirs of the liberal tradition and whose liberalism 
makes them the prophets they are, renouncing their 
spiritual mother and pouring odium upon her head. 
In this time, of all times, such men are called upon to 
rally their fellows with assurances that the liberalism 
which has opened our eyes to see the realities of mod- 
ern civilization as no previous generation has dis- 
cerned them, is also ordained of God as the best guide 
to point the way to that kingdom which, on the divine 
side, he is himself preparing for those who love him 
not only with all their heart, but with all their mind.— 
The Christian Century. 


The New Deal and Religious Faith 


Dilworth Lupton 


Psy] LH average American is not a loafer. He wants 
Y By | economic security and is willing to do his 
share in achieving it—for economic security 

2 means a comfortable home, healthful sur- 
roundings and education for his‘children, protection 
in case of sickness, accident, old age, death. Economic 
security also opens up possibilities of cultural develop- 
ment, of life abundant. 

Suppose you know a farmer who owns a hundred 
acres of good, tillable land, yet he and his family live 
near the subsistence level. You would say that he is 
either an idler or a poor manager, or both. According 
to Stuart Chase and other economists, we live in a 
land of potential plenty; human energy has increased 
manyfold. If managed properly our country would 
produce far more than enough to go around. We are 
not a lazy people; it must be a question of poor 
management. 

At present we Americans are confronted with two 
mutually exclusive choices—are we to go back, as 
some advocate, to the pre-depression economy, or, are 
we to move forward into some form of well managed 
economic life? If we revert to the Old Deal, it means 
the tragic cycle again of Prosperity and Depression, 
cut-throat competition, speculation, inflation, under- 
consumption, and ultimately economic collapse. 

We are driven by the exigencies of our present plight 
to some form of intelligently planned economy. Four 


possibilities lie ahead of us. Two of them are in the 
framework of socialism; two in the framework of 
capitalism: (1) Communism. (2) Progressive public 
ownership—in other words, evolutionary socialism. 
(3) Cooperative voluntary planning under govern- 
mental control and ownership. (4) Fascism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been in office for over a year. 
He has repudiated by word and action much of the 
Old Deal. Again and again he has affirmed his belief 
in some form of economic planning on a national scale. 
No doubt there is ground for the criticism that he has 
not enunciated any clear-cut and detailed social 
philosophy. None the less there is indication that by 
and large he has chosen the third course,—cooperative 
voluntary planning wnder governmental guidance. The 
New Deal is not socialism in any true sense; neither 
is it fascism. It is rather socialized capitalism. 
_ What of the future? Inasmuch as the New Deal 
is an experiment, no one can answer the question. 
If Mr. Roosevelt is progressively successful, there may 
be a gradual veering to the right with less govern- 
mental control, less coercion. If, however, there is 
increasing class conflict, there may be a progressive 
shift toward more socialistic methods. If the New 
Deal fails, there is a real possibility of economic 
collapse, followed probably by a fascist revolution. 
If such is to be the eventuality, much of what we hold 
dear—individual freedom, personal initiative, our 
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treasured civil liberties, democracy itself—will be cast 
into the discard. 

Grant that the present situation is perilous. It 
is not the first time America has faced hazards, as 
witness the Civil War, the Great War and the depres- 
sion from which we seem to be emerging. If gradually 
we can circumvent these hazards the era of abundance 
may be within our grasp. 

Most of the hazards which confront us may be 
summed up in one phrase, the abuse of collective 
power, for group selfishness is even harder to restrain 
than individual selfishness. 

We have granted vast authority to the govern- 
ment. Thousands have been added to federal payrolls. 
How simple it would be to create a bureaucracy, 
especially under the leadership of some future Presi- 
dent who lacks Mr. Roosevelt’s social conscience. 
The development of a rival party or parties which can 
criticize intelligently and constructively will tend to 
minimize this peril. 

Another hazard is the abuse of power on the part 
of great industrialists and financiers. One needs only 
to read ‘“The Robber Barons,” “‘God’s Gold,” ‘Mel- 
lon’s Millions,’”’ or to study recent Senate investiga- 
tions, to find in the past abundant evidence of such 
abuse. 

Many of us are sympathetic with the labor 
movement. We believe that unionization on a wide 
seale is inevitable if industry is to bring about any- 
thing like fair bargaining between economic equals. 
Yet we are aware that highly-organized labor will have 
in its hands vast power which can be used either for 
social or anti-social ends. 

All of these hazards—political, industrial, and 
financial—may be circumvented if we are able to 
develop rapidly an enlightened and socialized public 
opinion, for the ultimate control of the situation must 
not be in the hands of government, capital, or labor, 
but of the consuming public. 

All too often organized religion has been indifferent 
or even hostile to the propagation of new social and 
economic ideas, but religion at its highest recognizes 
that knowledge is power; that you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free. The religious man 
of today is vitally concerned that the public become 
apprized of the real facts concerning the economic 
situation. 

Several well-known editors and reporters have 
traveled widely over America during the past few 
months, and have written of their experiences. They 
have talked with all sorts of people—men in the high 
places of industry, of labor, of finance, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, Pullman-car porters. These writers 
report an amazing increase of public interest in eco- 
nomic and social problems, an interest that was in- 
conceivable a few years ago. 

Some of this newly awakened interest finds its 
source undoubtedly in the nonsense taught by the 
scatterbrains and extremists. Yet millions must be 
discovering facts of profound importance—that we 
are moving from an era of scarcity to an era of abun- 
dance; that there must be arapid spread of purchasing 
power; that the principle of laissez faire—either 
national or international—will spell economic dis- 
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What a challenge the situation presents to the 
young people of our time. America needs socialized 
leaders and needs them badly—leaders in the political 
field, the field of management, of finance, the field of 
labor, the field of religion. 

A recent magazine publishes a letter from a young 
man in the ranks of the unemployed. He is not fretting; 
he is busy preparing himself for his part in the new era, 
he is studying sociology, political science, and the new 
economics. One of these fine days he expects to be 
needed, and he is going to be ready. As one reads his 
letter, one thinks of Rupert Brooke’s famous line, 
““Now, God be thanked who hath matched us with his 
hour.”’ Here is the true American spirit, the spirit of 
the young pioneer. 

Much in the New Deal can be justly criticized. 
Doubtless many phases of the experiment will have to 
be abandoned and new methods tried. You and I may 
disagree about the details and even the philosophy 
which underlies Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, but surely 
we can concur in the belief that the ethical idealism 
which infuses the New Deal—at least as far as Mr. 
Roosevelt is concerned—is of the highest type. Read 
for example these lines in the President’s “On Our 
Way.” 

“President Cleveland will be best remembered 
. . . for the rugged honesty of his challenging prin- 
ciple that public office is a public trust... . 

“It is now time to add a companion to Cleveland’s 
ideal of public service. That companion is: Private 
office is a public trust . 

““After all, there is very little distinction, so far as 
the effect on human beings is concerned, between the 
use of the authority of an alderman .. . . and that 
of a president of a company.” 

Stuart Chase in his ““The Economy of Abundance’’ 
says that the Old Deal was based upon vendibility, 
not on serviceability. We need men and women in our 
political or financial or industrial life whose primary 
attitude is that of serviceability first and vendibility 
second. We need men and women who regard whatever 
they do, in whatever field, whether private or public, 
as a public trust. 

I hold in my hand a watch. A mechanic thinks 
of it in terms of springs, escapements, and pinions, the 
jeweler sees it in terms of beauty or of market value; 
the economist regards it in terms of production and 
consumption, tariffs and the like; a philosopher may 
glance at my watch and be reminded of his puz- 
zling problems which have to do with time and 
space. 

So with the economic situation in America today. 
One can view it from various angles—an economist 
may think and talk in the language of production, 
distribution and credit; a politician may be concerned 
about the relation between capital and labor, about 
code laws, Supreme Court decisions, the Old Deal and 
the New Deal. But a religionist is concerned with the 
economic problem chiefly as vt affects human personality. 
He asks, “‘Are the spiritual needs of the individual met 
by our economic life? Is there sufficient freedom and 
initiative? Are there any elements which thwart per- 
sonality? Are there elements which enrich it? How 
deep are the class conflicts and what influence have 
they on persons concerned?”’ 


It may be your task or mine as individuals to 
espouse some distinctive pattern of economic or 
political life. But that is not primarily the task of the 
church. It is the function of organized religion to 
espouse, rather, certain eternal principles in_ this 
changing economic and political order in which we 
live, principles which will be as valid a thousand years 
from now as today. 

The first great principle of religion is the importance 
of the individual personality. The chief value of the 
world is not things, but the intangible good of the 
spirit—freedom, opportunity for self-expression, en- 
hancement of personality, the spirit of cooperation. 
Was it not Reinhold Niebuhr who declared that 
“religion enthrones personality in a seemingly im- 
personal world?” Man was not made for industry, 
but industry for man. 

The second great principle of religion is the spiritual 
importance of the material. Man’s happiness may not 
be in the abundance of the things he possesses, yet 
man is not a disembodied spirit. Before he can de- 
velop his spiritual nature to its uttermost, he must have 
a sense that the material essentials of life are assured. 
The ultimate test of industrial efficiency is not the 
production and distribution of goods, but the influence 


of these goods on the lives of individuals who make up 
our social order. bes yay 
The third fundamental principle of religion is the 


importance of group life. Jesus called it the Kingdom 
of God. We moderns might call it the Beloved Com- 
munity. Here one finds religion in conflict with one of 
the principles underlying Russian Communism or the 
various forms of Fascism. The individual must not be 
swallowed up in the mass, for the mass exists for the 
individual as well as the individual for the mass. In 
group life there must be a maximum of cooperation 
and a minimum of conflict, a maximum of freedom and 
a minimum of coercion. 

The fourth principle is faith inGod and faith in man. 
We must believe that the spiritual tides of the universe 
are pressing—unsteadily perhaps, but surely—toward 
the creation of a more integrated social life,and toward 
the development of finer and better individuals. We 
must believe unfalteringly in man. Depressions may 
come, revolutions, wars, yet we must hold staunchly 
to the belief that man has the capacity some day to 
build a world where each child born into it will have 
abundant opportunity for economic security, health, 
creative work, beauty, moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment. 


A. E. Taylor, Christian Platonist 


Milton V. Anastos 


WI ROFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR, a graduate of 
«| New College, Oxford, and since 1924 pro- 
Hi fessor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, 
must be reckoned as one of the four or five 
most eminent living exponents of Plato and Platonism. 
Articles and books dealing with a great variety of 
literary and philosophical subjects, together with 
numerous original contributions to modern thought, 
testify in no uncertain manner to his versatility in 
scholarship and philosophy. 

Belonging to that select group of men who still 
turn to Plato as the most significant figure in the 
history of thought, he has made Plato his ally in his 
defensio fider. He regards Platonism as the force which 
has given depth and coherence to Christian philosophy, 
and finds in Plato an inexhaustible source of profound 
spiritual inspiration. Indeed, it is his anxiety to clear 
the way for a revival of Platonic studies among modern 
philosophers and thinking people in general that has 
inspired his well known series of books on Socrates and 
Plato. One cannot always agree with Taylor’s con- 
clusions in the controversial matters which perplex 
cjassical scholars, but one can only applaud his en- 
thusiasm for Platonism and pray that the philosophers 
of our times (especially those who like Dewey have 
trampled most heavily on the Platonic tradition) may 
some day take the trouble, under the direction of a 
competent guide like Taylor, actually to study Plato 
and see for themselves what a great treasure he has 
bequeathed to mankind. 

In the ‘‘Problem of Conduct,’ a polemic directed 
against Kant and Hegel and their disciples in England, 
he maintains that ethics must not be treated as a 
systematic application of metaphysical principles, but 
rather as an autonomous, empirical science. Ethics, 


he holds, proceeds on the basis of working hypotheses 
which are always subject to error to an unknown 
degree. A metaphysical system of ethics, on the other 
hand, if such there were, could be deduced from a 
single, coherent, self-consistent moral ideal. The 
way of ethics is not so ordered. On the contrary, the 
moral ideal is bound fast in the irreducible antinomy 
of self-development and social justice, with the result 
that a satisfactory moral code can be evolved only by 
everlasting compromise of these antithetical aspira- 
tions. Even in religion, which provides a solution for 
some of these contradictions, we are faced with a chain 
of irreconcilable dichotomies. 
Kthies, therefore, can flourish only in the atmos- 
phere of radical empiricism; it is as independent of 
metaphysics as biology or chemistry. Professor 
Taylor’s insistence on the practical issues of the moral 
problem is all to the good. It is unfortunate, however, 
that he does not realize that some elementary formu- 
lation of a metaphysical doctrine of the soul and of 
the relation of man to the universe must always be 
the foundation of any ethical system, however inde- 
pendent. It must be said also that he carries his zeal 
for the principle that the moral ideal of social justice 
is impracticable and forever at variance with itself 
beyond all reason, when he asserts that the abolition 
of war, for example, however desirable, would be 
balanced by a specific loss, for it involves the extinc- 
tion and disappearance of the virtue of courage. One 
is amazed to find that a man of Professor Taylor’s 
attainments can be unaware that the abolition of war 
would leave man free to exercise a higher and more 
noble and more spiritual courage,—the courage of. 
men who would take up arms against injustice, po- 
litical and social, and strike out against the forces that 
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have enmeshed the world in the unending cycles of 
economic depression and threaten to throttle the life 
of the spirit. A similar line of reasoning in ‘The Faith 
of a Moralist’’ vitiates much of the undoubted value 
of that work. 

With the publication of “The Faith of a Moralist’’ 
in 1930, Professor Taylor at once assumed a place of 
high importance among modern Christian apologists. 
| The first volume is devoted to a demonstration of the 
proposition that the moral life of man, rightly under- 
| stood, extends beyond mere morality and bears witness 
to three great other-worldly realities: God, grace, and 
eternal life. The moral life begins with nature and ends 
with supernature. His success in the proof of this 
_ thesis must turn largely on the validity and application 
of two closely related arguments; for the results of 
' both volumes are made to rest on what he takes to be 
the inextricable union of fact and value and the in- 
_evitability with which the pursuit of the moral life 
_ points to the eternal. He accepts Boethius’s definition 
of eternity as the whole, simultaneous, and complete 
| fruation of everlasting life, and pronounces the eternal 
as thus defined the goal of the moral life. 

The realization of the totality of secular good, 
however, fails to attain this ideal. We are bound, 
therefore, to infer that the good for man is eternal and 
- non-secular, and that the Christian conception of the 
_ transformation and completion of nature is suggested 
and necessitated by the facts of our moral being. The 
ethical life is one of change from the mere successive- 
ness of a simple animal existence to the whole and 
simultaneous fruition of all good which would be the 
eternity of the divine. Here morality makes contact 
with religion; for the various goods of life form a 
hierarchy culminating in the living, personal God, 
the absolute and final plenitude of good. It is the 
existence of this personal God which both quickens 
our feeling of the indelible pollution of sin (making us 
look upon sin as treason against his person), and pro- 
vides the incentive to moral progress. Holding that 
morality is impossible without this initiative of the 
eternal, Taylor insists that the moral activity of man 
must always be initiated and sustained by an eternal 
God who is not only the goal but also the author and 
sustainer of all moral effort. It is for this reason that 
man rises to the highest levels in both art and morality 
only when he seeks in all his tasks to advance beyond 
earthiness and worldliness to the other-worldly and 
divine. The other world is to this world as form to 
matter. Life in heaven consists in progress in the good 
after the road toward the good has been successfully 
traversed. 

In the second volume, Professor Taylor presents 
a carefully reasoned apologia of the fourfold claim 
of the historical religions (1) to a historical founder, 
(2) to the possession of a definite body of revealed 
truths, (3) to the authority of God in preaching this 
message, and (4) to the right to prescribe rules of 
conduct and worship. He is interested primarily in 
adducing a rational proof of the compatibility of 
belief in these claims of positive religion with loyalty 
to philosophical principle. ; 

In a spirited defence of the revealed element in 
religion, he draws attention, inter alia, to numerous 
analogies between science and revealed religion, and 


compares revelation in religion with the natural 
revelation in the life of a genius of realities not equally 
disclosed to all men and at all times. He regards belief 
in the historical facts of the religious tradition (the 
historicity of Jesus, for example) as one of the most 
essential conditions of the religious life, and maintains 
that the validity of these historical credenda is abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the great spiritual enrichment 
which they have brought into human life. He justifies 
his explanation of miracle as the sudden revelation 
of the transcendent breaking through its sensible dis- 
guise of temporality, on the grounds that history and 
science are not making for an orderly view of things 
and that real life is eminently disorderly. Authority in 
religion he upholds by a comparison with the authority 
of conscience which, though not infallible, nevertheless 
constitutes a strict obligation. 

He defends institutionalism in principle, likening 
it to the rules of decorum and social behavior in com- 
munity life. Ceremony and ritual inhibit commonplace 
associations and give suggestion of the transcendental 
and the holy. Without communal worship, without the 
institutions of the church, he contends, the state of the 
soul in which a man is wholly taken out of himself and 
filled with an adoring sense of the immediate presence 
of God would be impossible of achievement, prin- 
cipally because the concentration and withdrawal 
demanded to maintain this state of the soul require 
constantly the support and encouragement of an 
environment differentiated in subtle ways from that 
of ordinary life. Religion, then, for Professor Taylor, 
though an intensely personal thing, is emphatically not 
a private concern. 


Worship, like the pursuit of truth or the fashioning 
and enjoyment of beautiful things, is essentially a 
community-function . An adequate human 
worship of God cannot be the attitude of one single 
human soul, for the same reason that the whole of 
truth cannot be the knowledge of one mind or the 
whole of beauty the intuition of one artist. 


So, too, it is eminently unreasonable to expect that the 
community’s institutional provision for worship shall 
contain nothing which I do not find beneficial to my- 
self in particular. Every institution has its value for 
someone. The good Christian, accordingly, in reason- 
able exercise of humility, will stifle his repugnance to 
forms and rites which appeal to cruder minds. 
Although the critic feels bound to object that 
Professor Taylor presents no proof of the indispensa- 


-bility of community worship, and advances no argu- 


ment that would overcome the aversion of a man like 
Josiah Royce to the church and her institutions, the 
fact remains that he makes a very strong case, perhaps 
the best that can be expected in a discussion of this 
kind. 

In the chapter on sacramentalism, pointing to 
the existence of natural sacraments in which intellec- 
tual and moral genius finds inspiration, he argues that, 
in the still higher level of spiritual life, the body and 
its occasions have a similar function as instruments 
of the bestowal of grace. A sacramental action or 
object, he avers, must be understood in terms of its 
whole significance, i. e., as something fundamentally 
spiritual which has a certain physical expression. 
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Sacraments, however, are not peculiar to Christianity 
or even to religion. They are the ordinary medium 
of personal intercourse. We look upon all experience 
as a unity which is partially, but only partially, analyz- 
able in physical terms. Even in everyday life, we do 
not distinguish between the physical properties of an 
object and those other opportunities of experience 
which it affords. A coin, for example, is much more 
than a mere circular disk of metal of a certain weight 
and luster. It is a token, a symbol; a coin is money. 
It has physical characteristics, to be sure, but these 
are permeated and rendered significant by the in- 
tangible quality of purchasing power which the coin 
represents. The same reasoning applies with still 
greater force to the employment of bread and wine. 
In spite of his hostility to Kant, his main argu- 
ment is in the Kantian form of reasoning from the 
reality of a function to the reality of an environment 
in which it finds its use. This method succeeds 
admirably, unless there is a dispute as to the reality 
of the function under consideration. If, for example, 
one denies Taylor the eternality of values (he main- 
tains that the imperishability and reality of values 
imply the immortality of the soul and spiritual per- 
sonality of man), his whole proof of immortality col- 
lapses. One would prefer, therefore, to see his results 
(for they are important results) more securely es- 
tablished by a surer and more certain dialectic. The 
conclusion of the final chapter of ‘‘The Faith of a 
Moralist,” that religion and ethics are both free and 
independent departments of learning, comes as a 
surprise after Professor Taylor’s detailed elaboration 
of the argument that the moral life, in its highest form, 
leads invariably to religion and the quest of the 
eternal. One might have thought that the one inde- 
fectibly certain truth which Professor Taylor had 
established was that ethics is not and never can be 
completely autonomous, but always requires support 
and completion from religion. But these are small 
matters. Whatever one may think of some of his 
incidental conclusions, it cannot be denied that 
Professor Taylor’s studies in this field have entitled 
him to recognition as one of the most learned and most 
acute of the theists in the English-speaking world. 


* ** * 


GOD STILL LIVES AND WORKS HERE AND NOW 

It very often seems to us, in the confusing critical days in 
which we live, as though God must have abdicated. It is so 
hard to reconcile so many things that are going on around as 


with the wise and good and loving Providence of God that our. 


bewildered minds just can’t grasp the thought that God should 
be back of it. What with the drought and the heat, and the de- 
-struction and waste of food stuffs, with Dillinger and his ilk, 
the comeback of liquor and the way in which, as hotel men tell 
us, women are taking to it, and many other things one might 
mention, it just seems impossible that God could still have an in- 
terest in the world. 

In a recent very helpful sermon, however, it was pointed 
out that in the past God has been clearly and certainly at work 
many times when things on earth looked far more gloomy than 
they do today. To those who knew God everything seemed lost 
when Pharaoh oppressed Israel in Egypt, or Nebuchadnezzar 
was destroying the national and religious life of the chosen people. 
And above all, said the preacher, was there ever a gloomier day 
than that Friday afternoon in Jerusalem, more than nineteen 
hundred years ago, when he who, as the finest and noblest spirits 


in the Jewish nation had hoped, would redeem Israel, died on 
the cross? Yet, even in that act of supreme injustice, cruelty and 
degradation there was involved the salvation of mankind. 

At all the critical stages of human history God has been 
at work, as He is all the time, for the welfare of His children. 
The gloom that settles over the minds of men again and again 
is due only to the fact that we look at outward appearances, the 
things which are seen, rather than at God and the things that are 
not seen. We do not realize that the things which are seen are 
temporal, that is, they are doomed to pass away, to change, and 
that God is only making clear the need of a change. What we 
need to do is to look to Him, at His work in the past as it is re- 
vealed in His word, to have faith in Him and His divine plan of 
salvation, and to work together with Him in changing things so 
that His love, His holiness, His truth and mercy, His righteous- 
ness and justice, shall be manifest more clearly than ever before 
in a better and a happier world. 

And if things look dark that can only stimulate and en- 
courage us to greater, more earnest and persistent efforts.—The 
Evangelical Herald. 


me OHS 


THE DINNER FOR THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


As already announced, the plans for the dinner and meeting 
for Dr. Etz are practically completed. The affair will be held on 
Wednesday evening, September 19, at the City Club, Boston. 
The dinner will be served at 6.30 o’clock at $1.25 per person. 
The main thing now is that reservations be made as promptly 
as possible. Send in your checks and requests for reservations 
to Dr. Leroy W. Coons, chairman, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
We are anxious for a large attendance, not only as an honor to 
Dr. Etz but even more for the effect upon our entire enterprise 
throughout the coming year. Then, too, the committee must 
know about the number to report to the Club. Come, friends, 
attend to your reservations at once. 


* * 


A SOUTHERN TRAGEDY 


This caption does not refer to any of the cases in which white 
lynchers are known to have done what is called, euphemistically, 
taking justice into their own hands. It refers to a brief news 
note from Louisiana containing, as it seems to us, a further and 
worse development of the bad history of lynching—containing, 
indeed, about the most dreadfully tragic item which has come out 
of the South in a long time. A band of Negroes at Shreveport 
caught and killed another Negro, guilty of a crime against a 
colored girl, by beating him to death. Does anyone question 
where this group of ‘‘avengers” got the idea of this form of ven- 
geance? Does anyone doubt that as many motives went into 
the perpetration of this act of ‘‘wild justice’ as go into the typical 
case of lynching when it is perpetrated by whites? Is there any- 
one who cannot see that a dreadful self-assertion against the deg- 
radation and terror of the lynch law so long directed at them, a 
dreadful imitativeness, such as always operates in the vile con- 
tagion of crime, were at work here in the minds of these Negroes? 
Throughout history one reads that there is a worse thing oppres- 
sors do to the oppressed than wreak injustice on them; they infect 
the oppressed with their own viciousness. Those elements in the 
South which have taught the simple Negroes that the law is not 
the community’s proper or trustworthy vehicle for expressing its 
just wrath at the crime of rape, but that mob violence and illegal 
death, often by torture, are the appointed sequel, which, more- 
over, have terrorized the Negroes to the point where some coun- 
ter-manifestation has been increasingly inevitable—those ele- 
ments have a heavy burden of guilt for this crime. Nor does the 
matter stop there. There will be other lynchings by Negroes— 
that is certain. For how long will they be directed only against 
Negro criminals?—The Commonweal. 


* * * 


' It wouldn’t do the state any harm if we didn’t build another 
mile of road for the next three years. But one single year that 
education is neglected cannot be brought back.—Alfred E. Smith 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A VETERAN MINISTER CHEERS US 

| Dear Leader: 

I have had you more than fifty years, and you are better, 
_and growing better every week. To lose you now would be like 
losing a dear friend. I have managed to rake together $1.25 


and I take pleasure in sending it to you on condition that you | 


| show your welcome face for another year. 
\ Ezra A. Hoyt. 
Hingham, Mass. 

* * 


WHO WERE THE OUTCASTS? 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 
In Sheldon Shepard’s article on “Universalism and Uni- 
_ tarianism,”’ he speaks of the Unitarians as ‘‘outcasts, not knowing 
where to go.”” He uses this word several times. He says that in 
_ 1820, one hundred and twenty such Unitarian groups had with- 
drawn. ‘‘They did not know what to do.” How pitiable! 

The facts of the controversy are that the liberal element in 
the Congregational parishes in the years between 1815 and 1835 
held the power and drove out over one hundred Trinitarian Con- 
| gregational groups, keeping the fine colonial meeting-houses and 
compelling the conservatives to build new houses of worship 


much less pretentious. Under the parish system this action was 


_ upheld by the supreme court. Who were the outcasts? 

I am glad the editor of the Leader has joined the Suffolk 
West Association of Congregational Ministers, and that Dwight 
Bradley has joined the Universalist Association. There is real 
unity! I have belonged to the Suffolk West Association thirty- 
four years, and it is a very liberal body. Twenty years ago we 
almost voted to ask the Unitarian body of ministers to unite 
with us in fellowship. Dwight Bradley’s action in leaving the 
church in Newton and coming to Boston to be the leader in the 
Union Congregational Church social movement is one of the 
finest examples of Christian action that we have seen in the 
twentieth century. Is the kingdom of heaven really coming? 

Elbridge Cutler Whiting. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUST A MINISTER BE EITHER A REACTIONARY 
OR A RADICAL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Tf I were a minister . . . I would be careful not to take a 
positive stand in the pulpit on social and temporal questions on 
which reasonable men may honestly disagree.” In this manner 
George H. Bowers hopes to preserve the church from criticism, 
from factional splits and from extinction. I can think of no 
simpler way of rendering disservice to an honorable and, some- 
times at least, socially beneficial institution. Any minister who 
goes into his pulpit without convictions on the burning issues of 
the day is a cold, calculating, soulless mountebank. If he goes 
into his pulpit with convictions but determined to keep them to 
himself, he is in the tradition of Judas and not of Jesus; he sells 
his inmost self for the tainted silver of the smug, complacent, 
prosaic money lovers. 

To preach ‘“‘Jesus Christ and him crucified” is to make some 
members of any congregation uncomfortable. The minister ought 
to be first and foremost a critic of the social order. Then he is 
on the trail of the Hebrew prophets and Jesus. It is the minister’s 
right and duty to be positive. So-called reasonable men disagree 
on social questions precisely because they are not spectators but 
active protagonists in a class struggle. The reactionaries seek 
to preserve the status quo, to maintain their privileges and pre- 
rogatives and power, both political and economic. They insist 
that the minister be neutral unless he can be prevailed upon to 
hallow their nefarious practices and unjust designs. Reaction- 
aries are willing to have the minister at all times agree with them. 
I marvel that Mr. Bowers excludes such a positive stand! Surely 
this can be counted upon to stimulate the devotion of the trustees! 


George H. Bowers is an outstanding Universalist layman, 
Nevertheless I believe he is also a representative layman. Yet 
I hope that there are some who realize exactly where his ideas 
inevitably lead. The liberal tradition is coming to an end be- 
cause capitalism is on the decline and is no longer expanding. 
In a crisis, an individual is either a reactionary or a radical. 
Inaction or impartiality means support to the status quo, and in a 
struggle for power the liberal who sits on the fence really aids the 
forces of reaction. In actual daily life the liberal does not always 
betray his real sympathies. Yet he is nevertheless either a 
reactionary or a radical under the skin. A crisis in human 
relationships makes him shed his skin and exposes his soul to the 
light of day. The World War proved a revelation of the liberals’ 
vaunted brotherliness. Alas! Universalist ministers suecumbed 
to the hysteria as readily as conservatives. 

Churches are either on the side of property, privilege, auto- 
cratic power, or they are with the exploited, down-trodden 
masses. A church, moreover, takes its cue from the dominant 
group of members. Let’s not kid ourselves into believing that 
the educational function of the religious institution takes prece- 
dence over its prophetic. The minister’s task is not to educate 
his congregation concerning social questions, but to arouse his 
followers to action in behalf of the toiling masses. Opinions for 
the most part are determined by fashion and ambition. A 
minister without positive convictions is in the wrong profession. 
And the minister who has convictions but refrains from expressing 
them is the most despicable of betrayers. Shades of Peter! 

The pulpit is not a schoo! desk. It is the abiding place of a 
crusading spirit. The sound heard ought not to be the weak and 
colorless voice of incessant drumming, but the full clarion call of 
the trumpet. The minister is prophet! The layman waits upon 


his vision! . Together they go to battle to realize it! 
Let’s have an end to this hypocritical pretence. Our min- 
isters are either reactionary or radical. Sweet words with am- 


biguous meaning cannot change their real sympathies. If they 
are radical they will submit to no such perversion of their high 
calling as Mr. Bowers thinks desirable! If they are true to their 
inspiration—the life and teachings of a crusading Christ—they 
will expect criticism, splits in their organizations, and even some 
decent church burials. 

Is there a saving remnant in the Universalist denomination— 
a few who seek that reversal of standards which Jesus called the 
Kingdom of God? Are there ministers who choose to suffer 
ostracism and decreased income for their positive stands on social 
questions? Are there individual churches in our once radical 
fellowship which give asylum to ministers of ethical insight and 
prophetic zeal? Are there Universalist laymen who cry out 
against the usurpation of Christian pulpits by the glad-hander, 
standpatter, the boom-voiced clown? 

Conard B. Rheiner. 
ek 


THE ‘“‘SPLENDID GOOD SENSE”? OF MR. BOWERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the issue of the 
Leader for the 18th—particularly the ‘‘Nature and Human 
Nature’ article by “‘Johannes’” and the splendid good sense 
contribution of George H. Bowers on “If I Were a Minister.” 
I want to add a hearty amen to his sentiments. 

Harry F. Shook. 

Concord, N. H. 


* * 


AN ISOLATED SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for $2.50. I cannot get 
along without the Leader, as I am the only Universalist this side 
of Utica. I hope to receive it as long as I can see to read. 

Mrs. B. F. Ranney. 

Taberg, N. Y. 
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Dr. Jacks and Liverpool Cathedral 
Two Letters: Dr. L. P. Jacks in Reply 

to Dr. C. E. Raven and Dr. F. W. 

Dwelly. (Oxford University Press. 

Forty cents.) 

The circumstances leading to the ex- 
change of letters between Professor Raven 
of Cambridge (formerly Canon of Liver- 
pool and leader of the liberal churchmen’s 
movement in the English Church) and 
Dean Dwelly of Liverpool, on one hand, 
and Dr. L. P. Jacks of Oxford on the 
other hand, are familiar to our readers. 
When Lord Hugh Cecil petitioned the 
Archbishop of York (whom some of us 
knew in his Oxford days as Billy Temple!) 
to discipline the Bishop of Liverpool for 
inviting two Unitarians to preach from 
the Cathedral pulpit late in 1933, and 
finally the bishops assembled in the Con- 
vocation of York, without dissenting vote, 
condemned the Liverpool innovation, 
Canon Raven and Dean Dwelly addressed 
letters of apology to Dr. Jacks and Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern, and caused the former 
to be read from the Cathedral pulpit in 
place of a Sunday evening sermon. That 
letter has been commented on and quoted 
in our pages. It was a notable apology 
and a stirring defence of their action, and 
their procedure was unprecedented. For 
many years to come the document will be 
quoted as one of the most significant ut- 
terances of our time from the pulpit of a 
cathedral. Dr. Jacks replied, and we now 
have the two letters presented to the public. 
The pamphlet may become as famous as 
any of the nineteenth century Oxford 
Movement tracts. It defines a very clear 
issue in unmistakable terms, and presents 
the revolutionary spectacle of complete 
agreement on the principle involved be- 
tween Anglican leaders and one branded 
by a convocation of bishops as a heretic. 

Dr. Raven and Dr. Dwelly do more than 
offer a personal apology. They take oc- 
casion to state the ideal to which the new 
Cathedral has from the first been dedi- 
cated, an ideal directly derived from 
Frederick Denison Maurice, one of the 
saintliest and most noble servants of the 
Church of England in its modern history. 
To Maurice, born and educated as a Uni- 
tarian, they pay a fine tribute, giving him 
credit for the movements on behalf of 
social reconstruction which “redeemed the 
Church from subservience to privilege and 
from hostility to reform.” They point to 
the example of Charles Kingsley, who wel- 
comed Darwin’s work and saved the 
Church from being stampeded into con- 
demnation of science. And they gratefully 
acknowledge the achievements of Dr. 
F. J. A. Hort, who led the way in the re- 
interpretation necessitated by the modern 
study of the Bible and of church tradition. 
These men exemplified a new spirit in the 
Church and, entering into the heritage of 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


such true progressives, the authors offer a 
statement of their views of Christ strikingly 
different from that held up by the Convo- 
cation of York. The Convocation re- 
affirms the Nicene formulae. Christ was 
“Very God of Very God Who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 
heaven and was made man;” the liberal 
churchmen, on the other hand, say some- 
thing which we can well imagine will 
scandalize the orthodox bishops. ‘“‘We 
should not hesitate to say that God is in- 
carnate in varying degrees of fullness in 
the whole universe of our experience; 
when we speak of the divinity cf Christ 
we mean that in him God is universally 
and uniquely revealed, that he by reason 
of his union with his Father has for us the 
value of God.”’ (Italics ours.) 

It is to the defence of such reformula- 
tions of doctrine that the authors come. 
They repudiate all attempts to foreclose 
inquiries ‘“‘by reference to ancient formu- 
lae,” as “damaging to intellectual hones- 
ty’ and as “hard to reconcile with any be- 
lief in a progressive revelation.”’ And be- 
cause they claim such freedom for them- 
selves they are ready to extend it to others. 
Heresy-hunting they regard as especially 
deplorable ‘‘in a time of fresh discovery 
like the present,” particularly when ap- 
plied ‘“‘to men of spiritual character and 
mental uprightness.” ‘The action of the 
bishops, they admit, constrains them to a 
conclusion like that to which Maurice 
was once driven when he agreed with 
Pusey that they “did not believe in the 
same God.” And they proclaim for all 
to hear their interest in and concern for 
the thinking people who have so en- 


_thusiastically responded to their Cathe- 


dral’s ministrations when they say, “A 
God whose nature and worship are to be 
settled for all time by reference to fourth- 
century creeds or medieval canon-law 
does not deserve and will not hold the alle- 
giance of the best in the modern world.” 
They are able, significantly enough, to re- 
fer to speeches made by Dr. Temple when 
he was not yet Archbishop of York to the 
effect that certain interdenominational 
activities and even such secular organiza- 
tions as the Labor Party and the Workers’ 
Education Association (of which he was 
one of the enthusiastic founders) were a 
consequence and proof of the activity of 
the Divine Spirit, and that churchmen 
should enter into cordial relations with all 
who displayed this spirit, even if their ex- 
perience was not identical. 

For certain’ special, non-liturgical ser- 
vices the administrators of the Cathedral 
decided to “try to obtain the help of men 
and women outside the ranks of Anglican 
clergy,” both for the enrichment of the 
Cathedral’s ministrations and to ‘testify 
to the unity underlying our present and 
largely out-of-date divisions.” The re- 


sults had justified the experiment, serving 
to demonstrate that ‘‘as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God these are the sons of 
God.” Limitations of which they were 
conscious had been due partly to their own 
insufficiency and partly to restrictions 
imposed by authority. But they had 
gained ‘‘a new vision of what the Church 
might be,’ and to abandon this brotherly 
work would, they feel, be “‘an act of open 
apostasy.” To maintain “the old exclu- 
siveness between followers of Christ,’’ in 
the face of changes of thought and of wide- 
spread rejection of faith, “is both false 
and foolish.” They are determined not 
to “go back on the road” along which Dr. 
Jacks has helped to lead them. 

To reply to such a noble and sincere 
document, entirely free as it is of com- 
placency and condescension, was areal 
test of the spirit of Dr. Jacks, perhaps the 
greatest he has faced. For while he is doc- 
trinally Unitarian in most accepted senses 
of the term, he deplores Unitarian de- 
nominationalism as much as his Anglican 
correspondents deplore Anglican exclusive- 
ness. He was bitterly opposed for years 
by men who felt that, as head of Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, he was not sufficiently 
interested in the Unitarian denomination. 
There is something ironical in the present 
situation, in which Dr. Jacks is the symbol 
of English Unitarianism in a controversy 
that is already of national interest. 

Dr. Jacks could have treated the whole 
question as a personal one, since apologies 
had been offered for the “humiliation” to 
which his “gracious acceptance” of the 
invitation had exposed him. Or he might 
have taken occasion to write a Unitarian 
tract and point out, truthfully enough, 
that the principles expounded by Drs. 
Raven and Dwelly are a very old story to 
Unitarians. But he refrained from all ex- 
ploitation of the issue in terms of personal 
or sectarian advantage, as all who know 
him will agree was inevitable, but explores 
the significance of the issue in words as 
restrained and yet as searching as those 
of the Liverpool ecclesiastics. 

»The importance of the matter, Dr. 
Jacks pogmts out, lies in the fact that the 
Convocation was compelled “to define 
Christianity in terms of Nicene theol- 
ogy.’’ A simple solution so far as the ex- 
clusion of Unitarians is concerned, but 
suicidal because “it has now become suf- 
ficiently apparent to all whose eyes are 
open that a religion which cannot live 
without the Creed of Nicaea to support it 
is a dying religion.” Such a definition of 
Christianity is not a denunciation of Uni- 
tarianism alone, but “‘of knowledge, 
science, philosophy and human culture in 
general.” To make sure of the exclusion 
of Unitarians the bishops had endangered 
the whole structure of the Church, like a 
man pulling down his house to get at a 
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leak in the roof. Yet Dr. Jacks feels 
some sympathy for the bishops. Once the 
question was raised in a practical form, 
Should Unitarians be allowed to preach in 
your Cathedrals? they could only answer, 
No. (‘‘Unitarianism, at least, knows well 
what to expect when summoned before a 
theological court-martial.””) Yet the bish- 
ops must have known how unfavorable 
a reaction their answer would provoke 
among thoughtful people who no longer 
find in the Nicene Creed an adequate 
theology, however correct the answer 
might be as an expression of the theological 
basis of the Church. ‘Correct as an 
official utterance,’ but “remote from 
reality”—that is Dr. Jacks’ judgment of 
the bishops’ decision. This because in- 
stead of placing the interests of religion 
first and the interests of Church policy 
second, as Liverpool Cathedral has done, 
the bishops have reasserted the confidence 
of the hierarchy in affirmations arrived at 
in a very different mental and spiritual 
environment, one practically unintelligible 
to the average educated man of our time. 

Dr. Jacks must have smiled to himself 
as he wrote that most Unitarians “‘feel 
themselves far too imperfectly acquainted 
with the technique of the Godhead to pro- 
nounce the Doctrine of the Trinity untrue. 
But in affirming that God is One they feel 
themselves on unassailable ground and, 
since Trinitarians make the same affirma- 
tion, they have always been conscious (at 
least those who were thus minded) of a 
firm bond with their Trinitarian brethren 
and with all monotheists, whether inside 
or outside the Christian pale.” 

Dr. Jacks feels that the deeper currents 
of the religious life are moving, as they 
have always done, in the direction of the 
efforts made at Liverpool Cathedral. 
“Liverpool has a somewhat different 
manner of life, and a different outlook on 
the universe, from that of our ancient 
cathedral cities.”” Something of the Liv- 
erpool spirit took possession of him and 
led him to accept an invitation which, had 
it come from the Archbishop of York or 
the Bishop of Durham, he would have re- 
spectfully declined! As a former Liverpool 
resident he seemed to have ‘‘a sufficient 
passport,”’ but the Convocation of York 
has now decided he was a trespasser! 

How absurd the whole issue will seem 
to some of our readers! But how momen- 
tous it is for the Church of England! 
Liverpool has “‘lit a candle in the Church 
of England that will not easily be put out.” 
The light of it ‘‘will have a far penetration 
both in time and in space.”’ Multitudes of 
professing Christians, not professedly 
Unitarians, whom the resolution passed by 
the Convocation of York would outcast, 
if taken seriously, will welcome it. “And 
beyond these are the masses of our fellow 


-subjects in the Hast, the Hindu, the Bud- 


dhist, the Moslem, to be counted in the 
total by hundreds of millions, for whom the 
appeal of organized Christianity is so often 


sterilized by the spectacle of its internal 
divisions and by its attitude of exclusive- 
ness.” Dr. Jacks adds that the spiritual 
leaders of India will note what Liverpool 
Cathedral has done; these men, ‘‘whose 
spiritual status is unassailable,’’ many of 
whom are Catholics “in a deeper sense 
than we of the West have yet given to the 
word,” these men “are mostly Unitarians, 
but not denominationalists.”’ 

This correspondence can hardly end 


the question. In a sense it merely puts 
the question, a question which it will take 
long to answer, a question which will ex- 
ercise the Church of England for years. 
But it puts the question so clearly and in 
so challenging a manner that the ‘Two 
Letters’’ will influence all the discussion, 
and the spirit of the three men concerned 
will continue to sustain less eminent men 


who keep the issue alive. 
El EES ae 


Young People Organize at Murray Grove 


As the result of several seasons of plan- 
ning, and of a resolution passed by the 
Murray Grove Association at its annual 
meeting this year, a group of approximately 
thirty young people gathered in the Young 
People’s House at the Grove, on Labor 
Day, and organized an association to be 
known as the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association. This is the first 
time in the history of Murray Grove 
that there has been such an association, 
although the Young People’s gatherings 
at Murray Grove over the Labor Day 
week-end are a tradition of many years’ 
standing. 

The thought behind the new group, 
however, is not to confine its membership 
to the young people of our church who visit 
Murray Grove. The dues, which have 
been set at twenty-five cents per year, will 
be used to advertise and publicize Murray 
Grove, and it is hoped that all the young 
people of the Universalist Church will 
take sufficient interest in the new project 
to respond to the solicitation for general 
membership which will be made this fall. 
Several hundred members in the Associa- 
tion can do a tremendous good for Murray 
Grove. The Murray Grove Association, 
as was pointed out at the organization 
meeting of the new group, is doing an ex- 
cellent job in preserving the Potter farm, 
the meeting-house, and the other relics 
which are so precious to our denomination. 
The two hundred and fifty some acres of 
grounds are in first-class condition, the 
hotel is operating smoothly and success- 
fully, entertaining about three hundred 
and fifty visitors each summer, and im- 
provements are constantly being made. 
The section in which Murray Grove lies, 
long isolated by poor roads and railroad 
facilities, is rapidly changing into a well- 
populated summer resort district. The 
value of the Murray Grove property is po- 
tentially increasing yearly. It can be said 
without fear of contradiction, that Murray 
Grove is in the best condition that it has 
been in its half-century of operation. 

The Murray Grove Young People’s 
Association has been formed to supplement 
the activity of the elder group, and the 
method by which this can best be done 
seems to be in marshaling the publicity 
resources at hand, and publishing and dis- 
tributing Murray Grove pamphlets, solicit- 
ing the interest and enthusiasm of our 


young people of the entire denomination, 
through the ministers, the Y. P. C. U., 
and the auxiliary groups and church 
schools. Other activities of the Associa- 
tion will be to supervise the maintenance 
of play facilities at the Grove, contribute 
as largely as possible to needed improve- 
ments, and to superintend the young 
people’s programs that are annually 
planned. 

Attractive membership cards are being 
prepared for distribution, and it is hoped 
to have the membership well over the 
hundred mark by Christmas. If the 
preservation of the Murray Grove relics 
is worth the interest and devotion of the 
older people, certainly it is a task that 
should stir the imaginations and hold the 
whole-hearted support of young people. 

At the Labor Day meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Gor- 
don W. Gabell, 6826 N. Camac Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-president, Robert 
E. Polk, 8405 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; secretary, Jesse L. Himmelreich, 
107 Perkasie Ave., West Lawn, Pa.; 
treasurer, D. Stanley Rawson, 638 Char- 
lotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 

A council for the group has been chosen, 
on which appear the names of Stewart 
Diem, Arthur I. and Florence Olson, Mrs. 
Arnold Simondson, Herbert Craven, Mary 
Tipton, Stanley Rawson, Arthur Whitney, 
Margaret Burns, Eunice Huntley, Robert 
Polk, and Gordon W. Gabell and Walter 
Gabell, Jr. 

The distribution of Murray Grove lit- 
erature, the solicitation of new members 
for both the Murray Grove Young People’s 
Association and the Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation through the younger group, and 
the sponsoring of a Murray Grove evening 
wherever possible, with a special lecture on 
John Murray, lantern slides and motion 
pictures, as soon as they can be made 
available, will be in the hands of specially 
appointed field secretaries. The field 
secretaries selected thus far are: Maine, 
Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Simondson of 
Canton; Vermont, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
D. Killam, of Rutland; Massachusetts, 
Stanley Rawson of Worcester; New York, 
Jeannette Bacon of Brooklyn; New Jersey, 
Margaret Burns of Newark; Connecticut, 
Arthur Olson of Danbury; Southern, 
Eleanor Bonner of Washington. 

WeGaw te 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


NEWS ABOUT MR. HOMANS 


The treasurer of the General Sunday 
School Association, Mr. Albert H. Homans 
of Cleveland, has many friends and ac- 
quaintaneces among the readers of this 
page. They will regret, as do those actively 
connected with the Association, the fact 
that for the past month he has been seri- 
ously ill at his home. A recent letter from 
Mrs: Homans reports that he is greatly 
improved, is sitting up an hour each day, 
and that his spirit is remarkably fine. 
Mrs. Stover is serving as temporary 
treasurer of the Association. 

* OK 


TEACHING OUT OF THE OVERFLOW 


A country boy moving to a large city 
made his first visit toa Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. He attended Friday night ‘‘beans,” 
which was the slang term for the Bible 
study group supper. He felt strange. He 
had never had any use for “this religious 
stuff.” The church was taboo to him. 
“Christian” was a synonym for pious, 
serious sissiness that he abhorred. In his 
first Bible class he looked for the Acts 
along after Genesis somewhere. 

Beside him at supper sat a young leader 
who was a ‘“‘Y”’ secretary. While the lad 
was looking elsewhere this leader playfully 
hid his bun under a napkin. Nearly thirty 
years later that lad, then a Christian leader 
of international reputation, said that Jack’s 
hiding his bun had more to do than any 
other single thing with giving him a favor- 
able attitude to religion and turning him 
finally to Christian work. Christian living 
was human living, after all. 

Now Jack had no doubt planned many 
things in his program to influence that 
boy, but he had never listed hiding his bun 
as one of them. Much effective teaching 
is indirect. While attempting seriously to 
do one thing we playfully, or out of the 
exuberance of life, do something else— 
which may be more important. The mar- 
gin, or fringe, of spontaneous and joyful 
interest works many wonders. 

Millet, the French artist, we read, 
painted signs to make a living, but the 
signs have not survived; they were born 
in drab duty and had its marks upon them. 
But, when bread had been earned, he 
painted ‘‘The Angelus” and ‘“‘The Glean- 
ers” for the sheer love of it. It was in the 
margin of life that he won his recognition 
by capturing the souls of men. 

Most of the discoveries of men have 
come through indirect channels. Rubber 
was found to be useful only after native 
Americans were found to be bouncing 
rubber balls. Electricity was discovered, 
it is said, when men played with amber, 
rubbing it on cloth to make it pick up bits 
of straw. Our outstanding instruments of 
use, such as the watch and the engine, 
were toys first. 


So it is with life, teaching included. A 
religious leader has said to parents: “‘Play! 
Play with each other and the children. 
Home life is not simply duty; it is a festival. 
No family life is healthy unless it kicks 
its heels.” He adds: “So much of our 
religion in America is sour and grim. It 
does not bounce.” 

He might have added something about 
the downright directness of many of us in 
religious education. We are so absorbed 
and burdened with what we seek to teach 
—as we should be—that we have no re- 
serves of time and energy for the overflow 
of indirect teaching. We are so concerned 
with getting a bun at every place that we 
never think of hiding one on a boyish 
stranger. 

We are not pleading here for careless 
and sloppy work. This is no charge against 
careful plans and a direct teaching pur- 
pose. It is no criticism of those who take 
life seriously, and neither does this edi- 
torial propose a campaign for hiding buns 
at church suppers all over the land this 
year. It is a plea—to paraphrase the title 
of a well-known book on preaching—for 
teaching out of the overflow, for it is the 
overflow, the margin, that determines the 
true meaning and value of life—Hditorial, 
September International Journal of Religious 
Education. 

REVISION IN CLOSELY GRADED 
CHURCH SCHOOL LESSONS 


Schools using the Closely Graded Series 
of lesson texts will be interested in the re- 
vision of a few lessons in Course V, Part I, 
and Course XII, Part I, starting October 
first. Previously that material has cov- 
ered a discussion of problems in social 
living, with emphasis on prohibition. The 
new material has been adapted to meet 
changed conditions. 

In the Junior Series, Course V, Part I, 
the unit heading is changed from “Taking 
a Stand for the Right,” to “The Liquor 
Problem.” The three lesson titles in the 
unit remain the same, though the content 
of each carries a new interpretation. In 
the Senior Series, Course XII, Part I, 
only one lesson is changed. Previously it 
was concerned with prohibition. The 
new title reads, ‘““What Shall We Do with 
the Liquor Problem?” 

If you are ordering this material you 
will be supplied with the revised editions. 
But if you are using from your stock on 
hand, particularly teacher’s texts which 
you have saved from year to year, it will 
be necessary to restock, else new pupil’s 
material and old teacher’s will not agree. 

* * 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 


To every superintendent of a Univer- 
salist church school we have mailed a sug- 
gestive service for Rally Day, Sept. 30. 


This was prepared, as was last year’s, by 
Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Portland, 
Maine. The theme is Adventurers with 
God. Six persons speak for adventurers 
of the past—for Abraham, the Prophets, 
Jesus, Paul, Thomas Potter and John 
Murray, and the Founders of your local 
church. (As the fifth speaker reminds the 
group, it was on Sunday, Sept. 30, 1770, 
exactly 164 years ago to the day, that 
John Murray first preached in America.) 
Then the leader calls for those who are 
ready to become adventurers in the pres- 
ent, and a representative of each depart- 
ment or age group in the school goes for- 
ward. A candle-lighting service, it shows 
briefly but effectively that the light of 
truth, even as in the past, must be carried 
forward today by those who dare be ad- 
venturers with God. 
BANGOR SEEKS IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Bliss H. Colpitts, superintendent 
of the Universalist church school in Bangor, 
Maine, and Mr. Harold B. Marston of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, student 
director of young people’s activities In our 
church there, journeyed to Boston re- 
cently for advice and counsel regarding 
their church school program for the coming 
year. A morning was spent in the G.S.S.A. 
office going over various aspects of their 
work, discussing changes and improve- 
ments. Bangor hasaschool of over 500 mem- 
bers, so its problems are different in some 
respects from those of the average school. 

“What we need most of all,” said Mr. 
Colpitts, in the course of the conversation, 
‘is improvement in the quality of our 
teaching.”’ Toward this end steps have 
already been taken. Several young women 
who were enlisted as teachers before they 
were ready for that responsibility, are to be 
released in order that they may form the 
nucleus of a young women’s class with one 
of the capable women of the church as their 
teacher. Their places in the groups they 
had been serving are to be taken by more 
experienced persons. 

Mr. Marston, as leader of junior and 
senior high members, is studying their 
interests and needs as he plans for a year 
of enriching experiences for the group. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Correspondence and visitors are on the 
increase these days in the G. S. S. A. office. 
As a result, on Thursday of last week 
thirty-two Loan Library books were taken 
by or mailed to workers in Universalist 
church schools. 

Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley and Miss Ida E. 
Metz of Dexter, Maine, were recent visi- 
tors at the office. Miss. Metz, who is en- 
tering upon a nine months’ course in 
psychiatric case work, will spend the win- 
ter in Massachusetts. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


BEGINNING A NEW YEAR 


Not infrequently we meet people in our 
church who are quite interested in the 
young people and their problems. That is 
most encouraging. Many of these men 
and women are anxious to help the young 
people. All too often we have failed to 
acquaint them with the aims and ideals 
of the Young People’s Christian Union 
and the work it seeks to do in the Univer- 
salist Church. It might be well to review 
at the start of a new year some of the 
things the Y. P. C. U. is interested in. 

The year 1889 saw the first Y. P. C. U. 
come into being in the Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, church. The leaders cf the 
church at that time saw quite clearly the 
need of a Universalist Youth Movement. 
The aim of the society has always been “‘to 
train young men and young women in the 
knowledge and understanding of religion 
in the broadest sense, and to prepare them 
for responsibility and intelligent leader- 
ship in the church.”’ : i 

With the extension of unions to parishes 
throughout the country, state unions were 
established. These units make it possible 
for a group of leaders in a state to keep 
more closely in touch with local groups. 
The state unions, in other words, endeavor 
to serve as a contact between local unioners 
and the national body. Each state has a 
set of officers who report to the National 
Board. 

Now let us study briefly the depart- 
ments sof the-¥. P. CC; U. Phere: is\:a 
Church Extension Department which en- 
deavors to extend over a wider territory 
the important work done by our church 
leaders. The Devotional 
seeks to train leaders for the Universalist 
Church. It sends out monthly bulletins 
of topics and services for devotional meet- 
ings to all local unions. 

Onward, the official publication of the 
National Y. P. C. U., is sent out once a 
month to every unioner. It contains 
news from all sections of the United 
States about people and events in Y. P. 
C. U. circles. The subscription price is 
fifteen cents a year. 

In cooperation with the Unitarian Y. P. 
R. U., the Y. P..C. U. has formed an im- 
portant Committee on Progressive Co- 
operation. The joint committee members 
have recently prepared a report which 
recommends that immediate steps be taken 
to consolidate the two organizations. 

The Senior Y. P. C. U. now has com- 
petition in the Junior Department. This 
new activity, for youngsters nine to twelve 
years of age, has great possibilities of be- 
coming a valuable adjunct to the Sunday 
school and a training class for the Senior 
Union. 

Unfortunately, one department has been 
seriously curtailed, due to economic con- 


Department. 


ditions during the past several years. That 
is the Missionary Education Department. 
It was compelled to give up activities in 
Albania and some of the work in Japan. 
Its usefulness is by no means over, however. 

Finally, there is a Joint Commission on 
Social Responsibility. (Y. P. C. U.- 
Y. P. R. U.) Its object is to apply the 
principles of liberal religion to the social 
order in which we live. The commission 
suggests reading matter and formulates 


programs for local societies, arranges 
conferences and serves as a clearing-house 
for information. Seven sub-committees 
are at present studying Alcohol and Drugs, 
Citizenship, International Relations, Men- 
tal Abnormality and Crime, Recreation, 
Labor and Social Service. 

This survey is not in detail, but will 
show that the Young People’s Christian 
Union has a hand in a great many ac- 
tivities. The year ahead will see the pro- 
gram expand further. We invite you to 
cooperate with us. 

J. Stewart Diem, 
Vice-President. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


We are apt to overlook this very im- 
portant Institute when speaking of our 
summer Institutes, principally because it 
is planned and carried out by the North 
Carolina people and not by the W. N. 
M. A., as is our Ferry Beach Institute, for 
instance. Yet the Young People’s In- 
stitute of North Carolina is one of the 
most important gatherings of young people 
you will find throughout our denomination. 
For many years they have met at White 
Lake, but this is their last year at this 
charming spot. From now on the Insti- 
tute will be held at Shelter Neck, which is 
the property given to the North Carolina 
Convention by the Unitarians. The Tar 
Heel Universalist tells us that the Institute 
Board members have decided unanimously 
and enthusiastically that the time is now at 
hand when they must use their own 
property at Shelter Neck and make the 
Institute permanent. They are planning 
to put the property in condition for next 
year. They have the buildings, in which 
we are told are bedrooms, most of them 
with closet space, large windows and no 
furniture. So the first task is to furnish 
these bedrooms. They estimate $25 or its 
equivalent in furniture will make a room 
comfortable. Perhaps you have something 
you would like to send to make this splen- 
did group of young people more comfort- 
able next summer. 


* # 


TEST YOUR SOCIETY 


Your Mission Study Chairman, Mrs. 
Sampson, brings back from Northfield 
the following which you may wish to use 
in testing your society: 

“We are living in a day of evaluation 
and checking-up. Every business, philan- 
thropiec, social and civic group is today 
going through a time of adjustment, and 
finding that it has a right to exist only if 
its purpose is outstandingly important, and 
if it is living up to its purpose. It is a 
good time for us to check on ourselves, 
to ask ourselves why we exist as societies 
and whether the world is a better and 
happier place because we are in it. Here 


is a set of questions that are thought- 

provoking and will be stimulating as a 

discussion for your whole group sometime 

during the year. 

1. Why does the society exist? 

2. What are the definite aims toward 
which you work? Are these aims kept 
constantly in mind? 

3. By what activities of the past year 
would you wish your society to betested? 

4, What proportion of time allotted to 
regular meetings during the year is 
given to study of missionary work? 

5. Is your program consecutive, or is it 
made up of unrelated units? 

6. Is your program thought of simply as a 
series of programs to entertain, or are 
they educative, leading to increased 
activity? 

7. Are your programs confined to talks by 
outside speakers, or do members par- 
ticipate in an arranged and carefully 
planned program? 

8. Is money raising taking too prominent 
a place in your society? 

9. Are all money-raising devices of equal 
worth socially and educationally? 

10. How much do you know about the 
work to which our money goes? 

11. What enterprises do you undertake 
looking toward making your community 
more Christlike? 

12. What project of friendly contact with 
people of other social groups in your 
community have you engaged in? Or 
should engage in? 

18. Do you participate in the observance 
of the World Day of Prayer, and are you 
intelligently contributing to its ob- 
jectives? 

14. Do you regard the Peace movement as 
part of the missionary program? How 
may your society make its contribution 
toward the promotion of world peace? 

15. Are your social activities confined to 
your society membership? To your 
church membership? Or do they reach 
out into the community? 

16. Do you link up your social activities 
to missionary themes such as holding 
an international banquet, or a Japanese 
tea, or a World Friendship bazaar? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. N. M. Grier, author of occasional 
book reviews appearing in the Christian 
Leader, is an educator living at present in 
Myerstown, Pa., where he is temporarily 
giving his time to research in higher edu- 
cation. Formerly serving as professor of 
zoology at Wagner College, Dr. Grier has 
done much to interpret modern science 
sympathetically to religion and to bring 
them closer together. 


Capt. William King of Charlton, Mass., 
celebrated his ninety-eighth birthday dur- 
ing the last week of August. His neighbors 
and friends joined in warm congratulations 
and had a celebration. Captain King is 
a subscriber to the Leader. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of Acton, Mass., 
was the preacher at the opening service 
at Saugus, Mass., on Sept. 9. It is the 
plan in the Saugus parish to have this 
year, as last, a student pastor. 


Services for the new season were re- 
sumed at Marblehead, Mass., on Sept. 9, 
with Dr. Frank W. Merrick as the 
preacher. It is hoped that Dr. Merrick 
will be the regular preacher at Marblehead 
through the year. 


Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached in Hardwick, Mass., on 
Sept. 9. The church in Hardwick is pas- 
torless. Mr. Noyes, pastor for the past 
four years, closed his work with the end of 
July. 


Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham will be in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in Canton, Mass., at 
a public service on the afternoon of 
Sept. 30. 


The Abington, Mass., church, the church 
which has been going along the past two 
two years without a pastor, will open its 
program for the new season with a family 
service in the evening of Sept. 30. The 
service will be preceded by a supper for 
the church family. Dr. Coons, superin- 
tendent, is to be the speaker. 


Rev. B. B. Gibbs of All Souls Church, 
Portland, Maine, called upon the group at 
Headquarters in Boston on Friday, Sept. 7, 
as he was returning from Manomet, Mass., 
to Maine. 


Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres has begun 
work in Worcester as acting pastor in the 
absence of Dr. Tomlinson. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose has been elected a 
trustee of the new University of Newark. 
He was a director for many years of the 
Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
which has now been merged with the 
Beaseley Law School as the nucleus of a 
university in Newark similar to the Uni- 
versity of New York, with which it is 
closely affiliated. 


and Interests 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts 
College was reported on Aug. 26 motoring 
from France to Switzerland with his 
daughter, Mrs. Hugh Gallaher, and her 
two children. They will return to the 
United States this month. 


Commander Herbert E. Woodruff of 
the American Legion Post in Opelika, 
Ala., was made happy by an award of the 
Membership Trophy and the Community 
Service Cup to his post by the Birmingham 
Convention. Mr. Woodruff was made a 
member of the Department Executive 
Committee, and Mrs. Woodruff was ap- 
pointed to the Executive Committee of 
the Auxiliary. 


Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, Ala., and 
Miss Booth of Montgomery, who were 
abroad during the summer, visited the 
Congress of Liberal Christians at Copen- 
hagen, and returned to New York Sept. 1 
on the Statendam, the ship which brought 
Dr. Etz home. 


Dr. Vineent E. Tomlinson and family 
left Worcester August 28 on their long 
cruise around the world. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., spent part of his vacation at Enos- 
burg, Vt., the old home of his wife. He 
preached in Peabody, Mass., at a union 
service in the Universalist church Sept. 2, 
and preached in July at a union service in 
Lynn. A large number of Methodists and 
Universalists from Norwood drove over 
to hear him at both places. 


Miss Margaret Bicknell, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell, will 
enter Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, 
Me., this month. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, the new 
pastor of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, is now living at 415 Clinton 
Ave., in that city. 


Albert Niles, eldest son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who graduated from high school 
with high honors last spring, will enter St. 
Lawrence University this fall, to study for 
the ministry. 


Miss Esther Richardson, assistant secre- 
tary of the General Convention, enter- 
tained a group from Headquarters at her 
summer home in Scituate on Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 7. After dinner Dr. Etz 
showed lantern slides and motion pictures 
which he took in Japan and Korea on his 
recent visit there. The guests, besides 
Dr. Etz and his daughter, Miss Dorothy 
Etz, were Miss Susan Andrews, Miss 
Harriet Yates, Miss Bessie Linsley, Miss 
June Burns, Miss Gladys Knott, Mrs. 
Erna Pilz Dexter, Miss Leona Haskins, 
and Miss Florence Adams. 


Rev. B. H. Clark of Calais, Maine, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, Conn., called at Headquar- 
ters Sept. 4. 


Rev. W. H. Sxeels, formerly of Her- 
kimer, N. Y., has accepted an invitation 
from the Women’s National Missionary 
Association to take charge of the work at 
Rocky Mount and Kinston in North 
Carolina, and will begin his pastorate there 
Oct.1. Address, 304 Raleigh St. 


Illinois 


Oak Park—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Services were resumed 
Sept. 9. Our Sunday school is being 
reorganized as a junior church, meeting at 
the time of the morning church service, 
with Mrs. Adams as_ superintendent. 
During the vacation period our church 
suffered heavy losses by death and migra- 
tion. Dr. Adams was kept at home all of 
July by funerals, there being four that 
month. In the meantime three of our 
loyal families moved away, to the great 
profit of churches in Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and Atlanta, respectively. Filling 
the vacant ranks will be the first task of 
the new year. The Y. P. C. U. will open 
its season’s activities Sept. 16. Two 
couples from the ranks of the Union were 
married on the first day of September. 


Vermont 


Glover.—The Orleans Monitor says: “It 
is with deep regret we learn of the resig- 
nation of Rev. T. L. Drury as pastor of 
the Glover community church. The 
resignation is caused by poor health. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Drury have deeply 
endeared themselves to the people during 
his pastorate.” Mr. Drury writes to the 
Leader: “The community church here is 
the center of the social life of the town. 
The minister will always have a good- 
sized congregation to preach to every 
Sunday morning. The people are good 
listeners, and they will appreciate a worth- 
while message. I have enjoyed serving 
this church. They see to it that the 
preacher shall not want for anything, 
including cash. The farmers and people 
here have been hard hit by the depression. 
Nor has the New Deal helped them very 
much. Nevertheless, it has been a pleasure 
for me to serve this people, and I am the 
richer for the experience, which to me 
means more than money. I have, as 
preacher, reached the end of the road, but 
a glorious end.”’ 

ok * 


ORDINATION OF NASAO SHIDARA 


During Dr. Etz’s visit, on the evening 
of June 1, to be precise,-we all gathered at 
Dojin House for the ordination of Mr. 
Nasao Shidara, pastor of the Koishikawa 
Dojin Church. 
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Not even the aggravating uncertainties 
which surround all we do these days could 
rob the occasion of its impressiveness. 
The church was most tastefully decorated, 
and the program had been worked out 
very carefully to the last detail, so that 
there was nothing to mar the simple beauty 
of the ceremony. Dr. Cary .preached the 
sermon, Mr. Soma gave the charge to the 
minister, and Mr. Terasawa the charge to 
the church. The ordination prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Cary. Dr. Etz gave the 
right hand of fellowship and presented the 
pulpit gown. 

It is impossible to catch in words so 
subtle a thing as the atmosphere of rev- 
erence in a meeting, but we were all moved. 
A doctor and his wife and her mother who 
were present as friends of the minister 
were so impressed that they resolved to 
become members of the church. 

Mr. Shidara was born thirty years ago 
in the southern part of the main island in 
a small mountain town, one of seven 
children. At the age of seven he came to 
Tokyo to live as the adopted son and heir 
of his grandfather. 

He entered Keio University Preparatory 
School in 1923 and the Political Science 
Course in the Law School in 1926. That 
same year was a tragic year for him. His 
uncle, a younger sister, his grandfather, 
and finally his mother, all died in 1926. 
A period of profound discouragement set 
in and was at its height in April, 1927, 
when a friend introduced him to Miss 
Bowen. Her ready sympathy and under- 
standing drew him into active participa- 
tion in her Bible class, and in December of 
that year he was baptized. In June of 1928 
he decided to study for the ministry, but 
continued his studies at Keio University 
until March, 1929, when he was graduated 
with the degree of Master of Law. In 
April of that year he entered Meiji Gakuin 
(now Nippon) Theological Seminary and 
graduated in March, 19382. 

He C. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES AT ROUND 
POND 


The summer services of the Universalist 
church of Round Pond, Maine, opened in 
the ‘‘Little Brown Church” on the first 
Sunday in July, and will continue through 
September under the leadership of our 
much-loved pastor, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
formerly of the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass. 

Each Sunday through July and August 
has found our auditorium well filled, and a 
most interesting sermon has held the at- 
tention of an audience composed of minis- 
ters of other churches and of people of 
various faiths and interests. 

One Sunday in particular deserves 
special mention, the “‘Seth Parker Sunday,” 
when a group of Universalist people from 
the Rockland church motored to Round 
Pond and participated in the morning 


service, which was attended by 200 people, 
many of whom were from the summer 
colonies and neighboring towns, drawn to 
hear Dr. Lowe. The Rockland group sang 
several favorite ‘Seth Parker’? hymns and 
solos, which were greatly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. The subject of Dr. Lowe’s 
sermon was “Seth Parker’s Religion.” 
The simplicity of his presentation was far- 
reaching, and those who heard him found 
inspiration and uplift. 

The “Little Brown Church” is a union 
church in name and surely there is union 
of fellowship and worship in our summer 
services. 

Our services, this year, have been un- 
usual in several respects. The attendance 
from the start has been the largest in re- 
cent years. Many friends, living any- 
where from five to fifty miles from Round 
Pond, have motored in for our services, 
some of them every Sunday. 

The music, in charge of Mrs. Waldo C. 
Weatherbee, pianist, and Mrs. Adelaide 
E. Lowe, soloist, has been a source of in- 
spiration to all. Mrs. Grace Donovan, 
soprano, Mrs. Helen Tolles Seymore, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Lillian Webber Norton, 
violinist, summer visitors, contributed 
their services. 

At our annual church meeting a most 
cordial invitation was extended to Dr. 
Lowe to remain with us through the 
month of September. Though our au- 
dience will be small, after our summer 
friends depart, yet the same cordial feel- 
ing will prevail and the same spirit of love 
and friendly feeling will be in our midst. 

Annie M. Ervine. 


* * 


WEST VIRGINIA CHURCH CELE- 
BRATES CENTENNIAL 


The Fork Ridge, West Virginia, Uni- 
versalist church was founded in 1834 by 
a small group of pioneers who had mi- 
grated there from various parts of the 
United States. The first ‘“meeting-house” 
was a small log cabin built by Daniel 
Terrill and his friends. Mr. Terrill was 
the first minister of the church. 

Almost without interruption throughout 
a span of one hundred years the Fork 
Ridge church has maintained some kind 
of religious program, with occasional 
preaching as it was able to secure the 
services of a minister. Some of the best 
known of our Universalist ministers have 
visited ‘‘the Ridge’’ for services. 

The centennial program began with a 
service Saturday evening, Aug. 25. Rev. 
Edward M. Minor of Rockland, Ohio, was 
in charge of the service, and the sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
of Norwalk, Ohio. 

Sunday, Aug. 26, was a full day for the 
large number of people who ourneyed 
from far and near to attend the centennial 
celebration. Following the regular session 
of the church school, the occasional sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Stanley C. Stall, who 
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took as his theme: ‘Things We Remem- 
ber.”” Then the communion service was 
administered by Mr. Stall and Mr. Minor. 

A bountiful dinner was served on the 
church lawn, and there was plenty of time 
for renewing old friendships and greeting 
friends who had not visited the old church 
in many years. 

Following a brief business period in the 
afternoon, Rev. H. M. Minor delivered a 
strong sermon on the topic ‘‘Our Church 
and the Masses.” 

The closing sermon was given by Mr. 
Stall Sunday evening, on the topic “‘Ac- 
cording to Pattern.”’ All of the services 
were well attended and there was a very 
fine spirit throughout. 


PO ahs 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The fifty-seventh annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association will be 
held in Davenport, Oct. 15, 16 and 17 next. 
The program is now being completed. 
The address under the Arthur Markley 
Judy Foundation will be given Monday 
evening by Rev. Walter S. Swisher of the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis. The 
speaker at the sectional meeting of the 
Woman’s Alliance will be Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees of Boston, president of the General 
Alliance. The sectional meeting of the 
Laymen’s League will be addressed by © 
Mr. George C. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. James 8. Dahir of Sioux City will 
have the paper at the ministers’ union 
meeting. 

The young people of the several churches 
of the Association are planning a large part 
of the conference and its program. They 
will meet in a discussion session at luncheon 
on Tuesday, to discuss plans for the 1935 
session of the Institute at McGregor; 
and one of the periods of the program 
will be given over to the young people’s 
interests. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion, Tufts College. 


Milton V. Anastos is a student in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and is research 
assistant to Prof. A. D. Nock. 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rev. Lon Ray Call is minister of All 
Souls Church (Federated), of Braintree, 
Mass. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
General Superintendent. 


Helena C. Lee is the wife of Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, who has just retired from 
the pastorate of the Universalist church of 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rey. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, and its auxiliaries, 
will be held at Woodsville, N. H., Sept. 24 and 
25, 1934. Sunday School Association, Sunday 
evening, Sept. 23, and Monday, Sept. 24. Woman’s 
Missionary Association Tuesday p. m., Sept. 25. 
Organization of State Convention, Monday evening, 
‘Sept. 24. Business session and banquet, Sept. 25. 

Those desiring entertainment over night should 
apply early to Mrs. Alberta Wright, 33 Highland 
St., Woodsville. 


Rev. 


A. M. Bradley, Sec: etary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden received on transfer 
from the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-first annual Convention of the Uni- 
versalists of Michigan will be held at Detroit Oct. 
7 and 8. Officers will be elected and business of the 
Convention transacted. 

The Convention will unite for the third time with 
the Unitarian Conference of Michigan. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Church of Our Father(Uni- 
versalist) . 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 


* 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
and affiliated Unitarian Churches, and auxiliaries, 
will be held with the First Congregational Society, 
Unitarian and Universalist, Burlington, Oct. 1, 2 
and 3, 1934, to act on reports of officers, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year and to transact other 
business. The banquet and other program of the 
Young People’s Societies will be held Monday eve- 
ning, the Church School Association on Tuesday 
morning, the Women’s Society Tuesday afternoon 
and the parent Convention body will assemble Tues- 
day evening and continue through Wednesday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and close with banquet. There 
will be the pre-Convention service in same church, 
Sunday morning, Sept. 30, with pilgrimage visit at 
2.45 p. m. to the homestead in Charlotte of Rev. 
Walter Ferriss, on whose motion in 1802 the General 
Convention initiated the Winchester Profession. 
Write for printed programs. 

The chairman of the Reservation Committee is 
Mrs. George D. Samson, Off Ledge Road, Burling- 
ton. Tel. 1474 M. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
peek 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention will be held in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Joliet, Sept. 27, 28, 29. 'Those 
desiring entertainment on the Harvard plan should 


notify Dr. W. H. Macpherson as far in advance of 
the date as possible. 
A Ministers’ and Laymen’s Round Table Con- 
ference has been arranged for noon on the 27th. 
A. W. Altenbern, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual session of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at the Red Hill 
Church Oct. 4-7, 1934, to hear reports, elect officers 
and transact such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


On Sept. 4, 1934, the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship recorded the following fellowship transactions: 

Letter of transfer to Massachusetts granted to 
Samuel G. Dunham. 

Letter of license as minister granted to Ruth 
Downing. 

Approved letter of license as minister granted by 
Alabama to J. Mitchell Pilcher. 

MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, the morning sessions beginning at 
10.45, for the purpose of hearing reports, the selection 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ek 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day, sponsored by the 
Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banqu<t on Thursday evening. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
INDIANA CONVENTION 

The eighty-seventh annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations, will be held in Salem Universalist Church, 
near Peru, on Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
caer 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 


Fred S. Leonard 


Frederick Smith Leonard died at his home at 
Hinsdale, N. H., after a lingering illness, Aug. 13, 
1934. 

He was born in Hinsdale, May 21, 1865, son of 
Dr. William Smith and Martha (Greenwood) Leon- 
ard, and graduated from the town schools. In 
early manhood he was in business in Springfield, 
Mass. Returning to Hinsdale, he was for many 
years agent for the Fisk Paper Co. 

He married Miss Luella Phila Barrows, who sur- 
vives. Besides the widow he leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Derby of Columbus, Ohio, and a brother, 
William Jackson Leonard of Accord, Mass. 

Funeral services were held at the home in Hinsdale, 
Aug. 16, Dr. Asa M. Bradley, a former pastor, of- 
ficiating, assisted by Rev. F. W. Smith, a cousin. 

Mr. Leonard was of sterling character, a valued 
citizen in his town, and prominent in his support of 
all good things. He was loyal to his church, and 
for many years, even to the end of his life, chairman 
of the trustees of the society. A man who will be 
missed. 


Local and Suburban, 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 


ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST 


PUBLISHING 
16 Beacon Street, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


Boston, 
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New Rally Day Material 


What better way is there of securing a full attendance on Rally 


Day than by mailing these inexpensive post cards to every member ? 


No. 1909. 
These little children are waiting 
for mother to take them to the 


For Beginners. 


They are 


Rally Day Service. 


anxious to go. 


No. 1910. For Primary. The 
children are having a good time 
going down the slide. Their little 
friend is telling them to be sure to 
come to the Rally Day Service. 


No. 1911. For Juniors. These 
boys and girls are playing some 
fine Rally Day music and all the 


class are saying “Come and sing 


with us.” 


No. 1914. For Adults or a 
general card for all departments. 
All paths lead to the church on 
Sunday. Young and old alike 
are going to the Rally Day 
Services. 


An invitation to the Rally Day Service is printed on the address 


side of cards described above. 


No. 1934. This design shows a group of people 
intently reading a news bulletin. Any message desired 
may be typed or written in bulletin. Can be used for 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred 


A novel Rally Day Souvenir in the form of a foot rule made 
of tough colored paper. A word of welcome and an inspiring 
Rally Day message are printed on the rule. 


Rally Day button. $1.00 per hundred. 


Replaces the customary 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. 45 cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. APeommodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass, 


rst | 
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Grackling 

A young man who had received his di- 
ploma had been looking around succes- 
sively for a position, for employment, and 
for a job. Entering an office, he asked to 
see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office-boy: 

“Do you suppose there is any opening 
here for a college graduate?” 

“Well, dere will be,’’ was the reply, “‘if 
de boss don’t raise me salary to t’ree 
dollars a week by termorrer  night.’’— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

Banker (telephoning): ‘‘Mr. Cohen, do 
you know your account is overdrawn $17?” 

Mr. Cohen: “Say, Mr. Banker, look up 
a month ago. How did I stand? Ill hold 
the phone.” 

Banker (returning): ‘“You had a balance 
of $400.” 

Mr. Cohen: ‘‘Vell, did I call you up?” — 
Exchange. 

es ) 

“What terrible crime has this man 
committed? 

“He has done nothing. He was merely 
an innocent bystander when Tough Jim 
tried to kill a man, and we are holding him 
as a witness.” 

“And where’s Tough Jim?” 

“He’s out on bail.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You accuse me of reckless 
extravagance. When did I ever make a 
useless purchase?” 

Wife: “‘Why, there’s that fire extin- 
guisher you bought a year ago. We've 
never used it once!’’—Hachange. 

ES * 

“Just think, Aunt Josie, my husband 
got Hamburg and Java on the radio last 
night.” 

“Now, my child, don’t think I’ll ever 
believe that they can deliver groceries on 
that contraption.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 


“Did you know that I had taken up 
story-writing as a career?”’ 

“No. Sold anything yet?” 

“Yes; my watch, my saxophone and my 
overcoat.”’—Barksdale News. 

* * 

“But I’ve signed your book before,” said 
the fairly distinguished film-actor. 

“Yes, sir, but when I get ten of yours I 
can swap them for one of George Arliss.’’— 
Pa hfinder. 

* * 

“Our economics professor talks to him- 
self. Does yours?” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t realize it—he 
thinks we’re listening.”’—H xchange. 

ok * 

Parents used to worry about daughter’s 
matrimonial chances. Now they just send 
her to a co-ed school.— Newark Advocate. 

* * 

Diner: ““Do you serve crabs here?”’ 

Waiter: ‘“We serve anyone; sit down.” 
—Stray Stories. 


Informal Dinner and Reception for Dr. Etz 


Boston City Club, Wednesday, September 19, 1934 


Universalists and Other Friends will extend a welcome home to our 
General Superintendent and receive his report and impressions of our 
international mission fields and service. 


An Important Occasion and Opportunity 


Come prepared to learn how best to help the Universalist Church decide 
its future international mission policy. 


Tickets, $1.25 Six-thirty o’Clock 


Please notify General Convention Headquarters 
if you plan to attend the Dinner. 


MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 


““T do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.”’ 


The Chapter Headings are: ‘‘The Church at Work,” ‘‘ New Oppor- 
tunities,’ “Advance in Education,” “Building the New Japan,” “Women 
at Home,” “Peace and International Friendship.” 
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